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JUNE, 1905. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF; 


G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 
CHAPTER VI. 
BOARDING AND Day-ScHOOLS. 


The two tendencies which I have referred to in the pre- 
ceding chapter in regard to the question of the Kindergarten 
schools, are even more strongly marked in regard to the peda- 
gogical question of day or boarding-schools. 

Those who cherish the ideal of completely restoring the deaf 
to the society of normal persons, not only do not admit that the 
Deaf should continue their studies in a special college, but even 
go so far, at least in theory, as to wish to abolish all special 
schools except the Kindergarten. They believe and proclaim 
that the day will soon come when the Deaf cannot be distin- 
guished from hearing children either in school or in society. 
With this ideal, which for me is unrealizable, they have waged 
war against the boarding-schools, and in the new establish- 
ments the form of day-school is preferred for the education of 
the Deaf. 

Notwithstanding this, the fact remains that the majority of 
the institutions which provide for the instruction and education 
of the Deaf in the United States are boarding-schools. 

From the last statistics it results that the number of deaf- 
mutes in course of instruction are distributed as follows: 


‘Translated for THE AssocrATION REVIEW by the author. 
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57 public schools (boarding-schools)............ II,091 pupils, 
50 public schools Sa 
16 private schools (generally boarding-schools)... 427 “ 
123 schools, 12,390 pupils, 


As one sees, the day is still distant for the abolishment of 
boarding-schools in favor of day-schools. Nor do I believe that 
in the long run the practice of the day-school will correspond en- 
tirely with the rosy ideals expected. 

The fact remains that where the application of the day- 
school is made on a large scale, as in the States of Wisconsin 
and Illinois, to mention only the great centers of greatest diffu- 
sion, it has resulted that the hours given to instruction are far 
too few. Besides this, it has been noted that the Deaf left to him- 
self or to the care of his hearing companions and own relatives 
for the greater part of the day and during the months of vaca- 
tion, loses more than he gains, whether in the effects of instruc- 
tion or in those of education. But in the United States they 
do not lose courage for this. They have appealed to the families 
of the deaf, they have organized special societies for the care, 
assistance, and instruction of the Deaf. They have founded 
classes for the parents in order that they may be minutely in- 
formed as to the work of the school, and be in a condition to 
establish that harmony between the home and the school by 
which alone—and this can also be said of the education of normal 
children—the educational work can be complete and satisfactory. 

Another provision which is possible and practicable in the 
United States is that which they are studying now, especially in 
the great centers, for the institution of the Summer schools. This 
is a provision which demands besides great financial means, also 
double the number of teachers. Given, however, the prosperity 
of the country, the great initiative spirit, and the largeness of 
views in all that concerns education and culture, this and other 
provisions are not matters to cause anxiety in America. They 
can be realized from one day to another with an impulse and a 
disinterestedness without equal. 

Considering, however, the matter from its practical side, I do 

not think one can have illusions as to the efficacy of certain pro 
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visions, for the simple reason that boys are boys everywhere, 
and in America as well as in Europe they have the same physio- 
psychic needs, which can only be satisfied in a suitable manner 
by a wise alternation of rest and work. This the educators of 
the United States know very well, who prepare for the educa- 
tional mission with a serious and thorough study of psychology 
and physiology. 

Last summer when the National Association of teachers 
met in Minneapolis, I saw one day, while reading one of the daily 
newspapers, this satirical notice with caricatures: “ ‘They have 
arrived,’ said one boy to another, ‘twelve thousand teachers.’ ‘O, 
then it is time to take to the woods! replied the other.” And the 
cericature represented the boys running frantically towards the 
woods. 

This caricature, which probably passed unobserved by most 
people, represented in its simplicity a reflex of the general laws 
of nature, one of which is the need of the young to alternate 
school-work with amusement and recreation. Hence, I believe 
that even if the vacations were abolished, the final result would 
never correspond to the cold calculations of theory. Because the 
advantages they hope to gain in the time formerly dedicated to 
repose, would be lost in the results of the ordinary scholastic 
course. 

Notwithstanding this, we must recognize the value of the 
provisions which they are preparing with the aim of rendering 
the conditions of the day-school more practical and more satis- 
factory. 

One must consider, however, that besides there being in 
America a great number of educators who hold that the form of 
boarding-school is more efficacious, there are also too great a 
number of vast Institutions where, as usual, tradition is more 
powerful than the force of new ideas. There is besides the prej- 
udicial fact that many schools which began as day-schools, in 
time have changed into boarding-schools, and the history of 
such a change as well as of its cause is still too fresh in the mem- 
ory of our colleagues of America. Another contradiction be- 
tween theory and practice I have already noticed on the occasion 
of the Congress of Minneapolis. Miss McCowen, the capable 
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Superintendent of day-schools in Chicago, who professes the 
most unlimited faith in the institution of day-schools, in the or- 
ganization of Summer schools, and in the results of the lessons 
given to the parents of the deaf children, still retains on her own 
account a boarding-school, and she conducts here and there, in 
order to give proof of the good results of Oral teaching, the chil- 
dren who, for the greater part of the year, live together with their 
capable, energetic teachers. 

The same observation may be made in regard to Miss 
Fuller, Miss Garrett, and other intelligent teachers who stand 
in the first ranks of the progressive movement for the Deaf. 
They desire in theory to have day-schools and preach their value 
for the social state of the Deaf. There are also not lacking 
among them those who consider the institution of special schools 
as useless and injurious. Nevertheless, they also retain some 
boarding-schools in their special care, restricted, if you will, to 
a limited number in order that the life of the pupils may resemble 
more the family life, but after all it is neither more nor less than 
a boarding-school. As to the reasons they gave in their replies 
to my inquiry on this subject, I have already referred to them 
in the preceding chapter. 

All considered, I have verified the fact that, as they advance 
in a practical line, public opinion becomes that which Ciippers 
recommended at the National Congress of the German teachers 
at Cologne (1889), when he proclaimed and demonstrated the 
appropriateness of the boarding-school for at least the first three 
years of school life. 

The colleague Stelling, in his report on the institutes of 
Denmark and Norway, has expressed his conviction that the 
school of the future will have the mixed form: that is, of day- 
school and boarding-school together, as the one best adapted 
to the needs of the various categories of the Deaf. I also believe 
that this form of school is to be recommended, but I would not 
prophesy it, and for the following reasons: 

In America as in Europe, the greater part of the deaf-mutes 
come from the lowest social strata. That is to say, that they, 
besides having need of special assistance in hygiene and nutri- 
tion, also demand that educative therapy which is only possible 
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in the school-life of the boarding-school. For example, I noticed 
everywhere that the pupils of the day-schools generally left 
much to be desired in personal cleanliness. 

Before coming to America I had believed, as will be seen 
in my previous writings on this subject, that the prosperity of 
the American family would be a favorable condition for sur- 
mounting the difficulties alluded to, and for meeting the material 
and moral needs of the deaf child. But I had never imagined the 
sad condition of the colored population which increases every 
year, nor that of the cosmopolitan population which floods the 
United States from the lowest social strata of the European 
nations. 

I have encountered entire classes of deaf-mutes among 
whom there was not one American, nor one sole child who could 
boast of four or five generations of ancestors living on American 
soil. I have even seen schools where the pupils were immigrants 
from Russia, Greece, Roumania, Sweden, Ireland, and Italy; 
children for whom the school could not be other than a refuge; 
an assemblage of races and nationalities unlike in traditions aud 
customs, from the weary type of the Jew, persecuted and hunted 
from country to country, to the placid and happy Latin type, 
which one can recognize immediately from the soft eyes and 
lively gesture. All, however, are united in one common need, 
that of being taken care of, protected, and educated, even as an 
assistance to their parents immersed in a hard life of work and 
privation, 

As to the negroes, who by the noble and generous effort of 
Lincoln, passed from a state of slavery to that of citizens of Amer- 
ica, one would suppose that their state would be socially much 
better than that of the immigrants. But it is not so. The traces 
impressed by a slavery of centuries in a race intellectually inferior, 
cannot be cancelled in the brief time of a little more than a 
quarter of a century. 

But even not taking into account the biological and ethno- 
logical reasons, the answer is noteworthy which I received one 
day from a colleague when speaking of the difference made in 
the treatment of the negroes. Observing that for them special 
schools, churches, hospitals, and even prisons are established, I 
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inquired: “O, have they not the same rights as the other American 
citizens?” “Theoretically,” replied my friend. And then I under- 
stood why an institute for the colored Deaf had seemed, and 
was, really inferior to the others, and why the Principal of it 
had talked to me of the scarcity of means at his disposal. 

However, in some of the institutions of the Northern and 
Eastern states colored pupils are found in the same schools with 
the whites, and perhaps in time certain differences in social treat- 
ment will continue to disappear more and more. In the actual 
conditions, however, I believe that for the negro deaf-mute, as 
for the white one, the special boarding-school best corresponds 
to the need felt. 

Another circumstance which is favorable, in my opinion, to 
the boarding-school is the culture and development of manual 
industries. 

In the day-school the manual labor,—besides being greatly 
restricted by the number of trades taught, as also by the pro- 
grams,—is limited to the sole principles predisposive for the 
education of the eye and hand. It is not generally extended to 
a real and true instruction in arts and trades. This defect which 
I noted already in a boarding-school in London, has its origin: 
(1) in the idea, which is just for that matter, that the pupils are 
able to attend the shops in order to learn a trade during the after- 
noon and evening hours; (2) that as in the day-school the pupils 
are able to finish the school-course much sooner than in the 
boarding-school, they must apply themselves to the trade best 
adapted to them, entering resolutely into social competition with 
hearing and speaking persons. 

For these and for other reasons which perhaps have es- 
caped me, they do not have generally in the day-schools well 
organized shops with technical teachers and with sufficient work 
tc give a superior industrial and professional instruction. 

They do not consider, it seems to me, that while the hearing 
can leave the elementary school at 14 years of age, a deaf-mute 
completes the same course (if he completes it) only at the age of 
18 to 20 years. But then the best and most suitable time for 
learning a trade or an art is passed. If then one tries to remedy 
the defect by dividing the hours for study and for work, the in- 
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struction does not give sufficient results either for the school or 
for the shop. From these considerations I am induced to ex- 
press again my opinion that the day-school is better adapted to 
deaf children of parents in easy circumstances, whether for the 
care they can receive at home, or for the possibility of dedicating 
themselves to the Fine Arts and for attending school a longer 
period of time in order to acquire a higher literary education. 

For the deaf children of the poor, instead, the school, that 
is, the time dedicated to the culture of the mind, cannot have the 
sole object of elementary instruction; it must also have that of 
the training for a lucrative trade. Now, no one will deny that 
this second object can be more easily obtained in a boarding- 
school where the economy in time and in the distribution of the 
time-table of the work-shops are suggested by experience and 
discipline. 

The examination of the American schools has confirmed me 
in this belief. Our colleagues on the other side of the Atlantic 
have gone much farther in this direction than we have, and the 
reasons for this are the same ones already mentioned several 
times in these Notes. First, the length of time which can be 
dedicated to Manual instruction as well as to the school, and the 
abundance and richness of the materials and machinery which 
they apply in it. This was one of the first things I observed in 
my first visit to the Institute of New York already mentioned. 
There, as well as in all the large institutes, there is no lack of 
room, nor of mechanical force applied on a large scale in the 
work-shops, such as electric and gas-motors, neither of the raw 
materials for the execution of the various work. 

The deaf pupils are allowed to select a trade themselves, 
previous preparation having been made by all in common in the 
schools of manual labor, and where they apply themsleves in 
earnest at fixed hours under the direction of capable teachers 
of the trade. The common preparation is made so that the stu- 
dent, whatever trade is chosen, applies himself to it when he 
knows already the names of the various tools, machines, and raw 
materials and the name of the work to be done. 

This instruction advances gradually together with the man- 
ual work so that on leaving the institute the American deaf pupil 
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knows how to work well enough to be able to earn his own liy- 
ing. To every pupil is offered the opportunity not only of learn- 
ing a special trade, but also those trades related to it on a general 
basis in common of certain machines and utensils, to which they 
are allowed free access and to study according to their own ini- 
tiative. A carpenter, for example, learns the mechanism of the 
instruments and motors applied to the saw, to the turner’s wheel, 
etc. A mason learns to use the hammer and chisel in a manner 
to be able, when necessary, to work at and adapt to his purpose 
a block of marble and so on; a printer learns to place the type 
according to the different systems, getting a knowledge of every- 
thing needful for the exercise of printing. The girls are taught 
every kind of women’s work, from sewing by hand and by ma- 
chine to designing, cutting, and making every kind of garment. 
Dressmakers and milliners teach each other and gain the taste 
for and interest in work of every kind. And in order that each 
girl be accustomed to that independent action which makes the 
Americans in the highest degree a daring people, they leave to 
the pupils full liberty of choice in the materials they use and also 
in the design of their own dresses. In this way they exclude 
that uniformity in dress which makes the pupils of our boarding- 
schools look so dowdy and ridiculous. Equal liberty is allowed 
in the manner oi dressing the hair, as well as in the arrangement 
of the bedroom in the institute where the girls have separate 
rooms, or are put two in one room. The liberty granted to the 
pupils from the time of the Kindergarten to keep flowers, photo- 
graphs, toys, etc., is transformed little by little to the arrange- 
ment and care of the home. For toys are substituted objects of 
scme practical utility, books, and illustrated magazines. 

In the American schools they attach great importance to les- 
sens in cooking, although instruction in this branch is optional. 
There are special teachers for this branch, just as are found in 
all the great cities of the United States where they give, in the 
various seasons, public courses of culinary instruction to which 
even the ladies crowd in order to learn how to become better 
housekeepers. In fact a lady who understands cooking is of 
great value in an American family, for it is difficult to find com- 
petent servants. 
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This instruction is also given in the day-schools, but, if I 
am not mistaken, the best results are obtained in the boarding- 
schools, whether because of the greater conveniences of the 
kitchen and pantry, or for the supply of provisions necessary for 
the various lessons. 

From what has been said it is evident that the boarding- 
school is more appropriate for the complete education of the 
Deaf. But one is not authorized by this to disown the beauty 
of the ideal that the Deaf should not be separated from the en- 
vironment of home and family, and it is this alone which justi- 
fies the tendency to open day-schools to meet the new needs and 
to extend the benefit of instruction to the Deaf. 

(To be continued.) 
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MY VISITS TO THE GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN 
SCHOOLS. 


HERMINE HAUPT, MORGANTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


The first time I visited the German schools, I went more to 
see if the Oral method could be taught successfully in large In- 
stitutions, as I was then connected with such a school and was a 
little doubtful if all, or nearly all, could be taught that way. I 
saw better results than I expected to find, and was more con- 
vinced than ever that almost all of the deaf can be taught orally 
with success in large Institutions. 

The Imperial School is one of the oldest in Vienna. It was 
founded by Joseph the First, and for many years was taught by 
the De I'Epée method. Now only the Oral method is used in 
the whole Institution. I saw some very good work there. One 
of the teachers told me that they are not allowed to carry out 
any of their own ideas; the Institution is obliged to follow out 
the course of studies prescribed for them by the public school 
authorities; and that that Board does not always know much 
about the work of the Deaf. 

The children remain in school eight years and after that tirtre 
it is the Superintendent’s duty to see that each boy is put to learn 
a trade, if the parents do not do it. The Institution keeps an 
eye on all her former pupils and many times helps them, if they 
need it. There is a special class for the deat boys in the manual 
training school for the hearing in Vienna. The girls learn all 
kinds of needle work in the Institution. 

Besides this Institution there are several day-schools, the 
Institution at Dobling, a suburb of Vienna, and the Jewish Insti- 
tution. The latter is endowed and only children of Jewish 
parents attend. I was pleased with the speech work there. The 
building is more modern than the others mentioned. I was 


*A paper prepared for and read before the Morganton, North Caro- 
lina, School Teachers’ Association. 
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sorry not to have seen the school work in the Institution at 
Dobling, but it was closed almost the whole of last year on ac- 
count of an epidemic which had broken out among the children 
shortly after the school opened in the fall. 

In all these schools Dr. Urbantschitsch’s auricular method is 
carried out and each teacher has to follow out more or less his 
instructions. I asked the opinion of several teachers as to the 
result of this work and they all agreed it was of great value in 
obtaining clear speech from some, but that it took too much of 
their time, and where a teacher had ten pupils in a class, he could 
not give to each the necessary time so as to get the best results. 

The Doctor, who is a University professor and considered 
one of the finest aurists in Europe, has of course very little time 
to visit the schools often, but he and the teachers are keeping 
a record of all the work and results, which he expects to publish 
soon. He says there are very few deaf who are born without 
some hearing, and that hearing, no matter how little, should be 
developed. In some cases it has been, to a most remarkable 
degree. I saw some children upon whom this method had been 
tried. They begin with a vowel sound, as a. This sound is 
repeated in the child’s ear until the child can give it. Then an- 
other sound is taken, and when the child has that, the two sounds 
are given alternately until the child can distinguish one from the 
other, and thus, step by step, they continue. They use instru- 
ments, etc. 

The teachers, wherever I went, were very anxious to hear 
about our work and seemed much interested: they asked me so 
many questions that it was all I could do sometimes to get some 
of mine answered. If the distance were not so great, I know we 
should have many of them here during the convention. 

At the school in Dresden I did not stay as long as I expected 
as the next day was a holiday, so my time was rather short. I 
made a point of seeing the brightest and dullest pupils in each 
school. I talked to the children and they asked me questions, 
etc. I had no trouble in understanding them and they had none 
in understanding me. 

The Kindergarten department of this school pleased me very 
much indeed and I only wish every school had such a department, 
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for, “The Kindergarten is the alphabet of our whole manual 
training system, educating the head, the heart, and the hand. It 
quickens the perceptive powers of the little ones, teaching them 
to observe, to think, and to act.” 

This school is located several blocks from the Institution. 
It is called the “Preparatory School.” Children are received at 
the age of six and remain there for two or three years, accord- 
ing to the child’s mental and physical development. The first 
year the children are under a trained Kindergarten teacher. They 
are taught the first principles which every child ought to know, 
and are gradually prepared for actual work. Attention is given 
to concentration, touch, etc.; the elements, speech-reading, and 
writing are taught. The gifts are used very freely. Some good 
results were to be seen in the second year, especially clear 
articulation. 

I then visited a third year class. They were having mental 
arithmetic, and I was surprised to see how much they did in that. 
Examples given were like this: 16—8 equals (answer would be 
given); sixteen, less six, plus two, equals twelve; etc. 

In a fourth year class the teacher was giving prepositions. 
He asked questions about the body and the answers were given 
with prepositions, as, Where is your mouth? Answer: Above 
the chin, below the nose, between the cheeks, etc. 

Under the same supervision is an asylum for grown deaf 
girls, who are mostly orphans. They pay 80 Marks ($20.00) a 
year, and for those who are too poor to pay, this sum is made 
up by churches or private benefactors. All kinds of sewing is 
done here and the Queen of Saxony sends them a good deal of 
work. Most of the girls were more or less afflicted, but each 
does the work she can do best. They receive one-fourth of the 
proceeds of what they thus earn. 

In Leipzig new pupils are admitted only every other year. 
They are divided into four classes: semi-mute, congenital, me- 
dium bright, and very dull. The teacher who has charge of the 
dull ones, has the smallest number, and is not expected to go 
over as much ground as the others. I must say, I felt a great 
sympathy for the teachers who had charge of the very dull. It 
takes more skill and more genius in a teacher to teach a dull 
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pupil and be able to accomplish something with him, as it is only 
the power of love and skill and experience which can or may 
reach and animate the mind of a dullard. The school which 
Heinicke established is across the street from the present In- 
stitution. 

In Berlin is the Imperial Normal Institution. The train- 
ing which the normal students receive there is fine. In all the 
primary grades, toys and pictures were used to illustrate. Ger- 
many is noted for its toys and the toys I saw in these schools 
were a surprise to me. I saw a toy cow, which was milked be- 
fore the class; a station with the railroad tracks laid and a train 
coming; villages; nearly every article which is used in a home 
and every tool used on a farm or in the shops. I saw a complete 
mine in miniature, and also a mill, both of which could be worked. 
In one room, the teacher had before the class a good sized set of 
bed-room furniture. He was teaching the names of the things 
used on a wash-stand when I went in. In another room, the 
teacher was giving a lesson on the vineyard. He had a large 
picture in which was illustrated the picking of the grapes in a 
vineyard, then another, where the grapes were put into the press, 
and then where the wine was bottled. In a glass jar he had a 
bunch of grapes. They had pictures to illustrate every story 
in their readers. In each school, they had a room especially 
fitted out, to be used in keeping all kinds of school-aids. In 
every school I found special attention given to drawing and gym- 
nastics. 

The Institutions in Germany do not give the advantages in 
manual training which we give in the United States. If the 
government would only allow the children to remain ten years 
in school, much more could be done, as in the last two years 
their progress is so much more rapid. But the laws in Germany 
and Austria are that all children must go to school from their 
sixth year to their fourteenth, and the deaf likewise. The law 
of Germany requires that every deaf child should learn to talk 
and write the language. As Director Walther said: “It is only 
required of a teacher to teach simple language and to teach it so 
that the child in after life may be able to use it freely, just as if it 
was part of himself.” 
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Peschel says that “the English can boast of 100,000 words, 
while a day-laborer can get along with 300. A man with an 
average education does not use more than 3,000 or 4,000 and 
an orator 10,000.” 

Persons who wish to become teachers of the Deaf must first 
pass the public-school teacher’s examination; then take one or 
two years’ training; after that pass the examination which is re- 
quired of instructors of the Deaf. This latter examination is not 
required in all provinces. 

A teacher who has taught forty years is pensioned on the 
same amount as his last salary; twenty years, half as much. 

There are very few ladies in the profession. I met only three, 
and visited at least fifty class-rooms. In most of the schools, 
teachers keep a class four years. In one Institution the teacher 
keeps a class the entire eight years. Pupils who can not keep up 
with their class drop back into the class below. The work is slow 
but thorough. Few of us perhaps would like to keep a class for 
eight or ten years and be responsible for all the children know or 
do not know. Each good teacher has his own peculiar gift to 
bring for the advancement of his pupils and I believe the Deaf 
need the full advantage of this talent and personality of several 
instructors. 
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LANGUAGE LEARNING BY THE INTUITIVE 
METHOD. 


A tree, whether it be good or evil, is known by its fruits. 
So the proof of the efficiency of a method of teaching language 
to deaf children must be sought for and seen in the results fol- 
lowing its use, shown in the amount and character of the spoken 
and written language that children taught by it are able to un- 
derstand and to themselves use. Judged by this test, a method 
that in its practice gives little and poor language in a long term 
of years, is manifestly a poor method. Conversely, a method 
that gives much and good language in a short term of years, is 
a good method. In judging, therefore, a method we must have 
constantly these proportions and values in mind, and to that 
end the actual work accomplished by the method or through its 
use must be brought before us as evidence, together with such 
a statement of the manner and history of its production as shall 
show the method itself to be clearly and unmistakably account- 
able for it. 

We have before us, through the kind courtesy of our friend, 
Mr. J. Fearon, the Principal of the Halifax, N. S., Institution, 
specimens of the work of one of his pupils that have interested 
us greatly, and so greatly that we have felt our readers would, 
could they see them, be equally interested in perusing them. 
The specimens are accompanied by personal letters to us from 
Mr. Fearon, that throw full light upon the method that he em- 
ploys in his school and that has produced the specimens of 
work submitted. Mr. Fearon, at our solicitation, has generously 
given consent to the publication in the REviEw of such parts of 
the language work as we may wish to present, together with his 
letters explaining the work and the method of its production. 
We have chosen the second story sent for printing, as it is longer, 
covers a larger field and a greater variety of thought, and is en- 
tirely free of correction marks of the teacher’s pencil. Com- 
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paring the two manuscripts, the character and amount of cor- 
rection in the first story—plainly to be seen in the markings— 
show the second story (the one below) as presented to us in its 
original draft and entirely uncorrected. Attention is directed to 
the facts, stated in Mr. Fearon’s letters, that the girl writer was 
bern deaf, that she has been taught by the Oral method, and, 
when the story was written, had been under instruction a little 
over four and a half years. And we would particulary direct at- 
tention to statements made by Mr. Fearon relative to the method 
that he has employed in the girl’s instruction. He has not spe- 
cifically named the method of teaching as the intuitive method— 
but that is undoubtedly what it is; at any rate, it is certainly a 
method that utilizes to the full in the pupil the intuitive method of 
learning. The girl has evidently learned and is learning language 
through its use and its usefulness to her as a sole means of gain- 
ing and giving thought, and surely the remarkable progress she 
has made evidences most strongly that such a method is effective 
and completely adequate to the accomplishment of the great 
end desired. And a remarkable thing about it all is, that the 
girl has reached her present degree of mastery of the language 
entirely without drill work on vocabulary and forms. Yet she 
has both these necessary things and more of either probably than 
the always slow and cumbersome processes of the school-room 
could possibly of themselves have given her had they been em- 
ployed. The explanation is, of course, the girl reads, and as she 
reads she thinks and depends on her thinking—reads lips, reads 
print and writing, probably reads finger spelling in the school she 
attends; and she talks and writes. In a word she uses language 
constantly and naturally for all its purposes for gaining and giv- 
ing thought. 

It will be noted, on careful reading of the story, that the 
girl writes with entire freedom and seems not to know limita- 
tions either in vocabulary or constructions used. With rare ex- 
ceptions—to which Mr. Fearon calls attention and for which he 
gives explanation—she uses words in their proper meaning and 
office, and the exceptions are easily accounted for and, in them- 
selves, they serve the purpose to prove not only the absolute orig- 
inality of the production, but also to indicate the exact stage 
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of development to which the child had at the moment of writ- 
ing attained. The freedom with which so-called idioms are used, 
and their invariable pertinence or fitness, suggest that the drill 
work by which they are usually taught in our school-rooms may 
well give place to their teaching entirely by and through their 
use as the various and innumerable exigencies of life give to them 
their occasion and pertinency. In truth, the composition in all 
that it shows, demonstrates, and so far as the evidence goes 
proves, the principle that language is learned best and most 
quickly through use of it by the child in getting thought from, 
and giving thought to, others; and that drill and formal teach- 
ing are incidental, subordinate, and useful in small and smaller 
measure in exact proportion as the actual use of language be- 
comes the large and the larger part of the daily mental being, 
activity, and pleasure of the learning child. This principle is, 
we believe, becoming more and more recognized and accepted 
among teachers, with the result that methods employed are be- 
ing adjusted to it rapidly and widely. This means, we further 
believe, that the time is near in our schools when language will 
be taught primarily and chiefly by using it, as it will be learned 
altogether by depending upon it, as the sole medium for com- 
munication. Mr. Fearon’s letters and the pupil’s composition 


follow: F. W. B. 


[ Mr. Fearon’s first letter, in which he enclosed a story—not 
used—about A Boy and his Pet Pig:] 


INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND Dumps, 
Hairax, N.S., Feb. 21, 1905. 
DEAR Mr. Bootu: 

I am sending the literary effort—an entirely original story— 
of the little girl I wrote to you about before. She was four years 
at school last October, and was born deaf. I should like to 
know what you think about it, as she has been educated, so far, 
in a way that some teachers of the deaf would think unorthodox. 
From almost the first she was given information—told things 
that interested her and that she did not know before, of course 
by means of language. She never wrote a list of verbs in the 
present tense, the past, or the future. She has never been asked 
to incorporate a list of words and phrases in sentences. She 
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has never been allowed to feel that she was being taught lan- 
guage. The prominent idea was, giving interesting and useful 
information. The result seems to be that she has got a great 
thirst for ideas and reads a great deal. She has just finished 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and is now engaged on the “Scottish 
Chiefs.” Ina word, she has been taught very much as an ordin- 
ary hearing child, and is very much like one in her, ways and 
words. 

Of course the lessons were properly graded from the first, 
but there has been no language drill. I have thought for some 
time that it is ideas, not the writing of correct sentences, or 
verbal gymnastics that develop the mind. 

lf she had been drilled in sentence building, probably her 
language would have been more correct, but would there have 
been as great mental development, or would her language have 
been so natural and free? I have sometimes thought that our 
pupils are, as it were, run through the same mould. Our schools 
are language factories. Yours sincerely, 

J. FEARON. 


P. S.—The author of this “pig story” has been taught on the 
oral method. 


[ Mr. Fearon’s second letter, in reply to our request for per- 
mission to publish his first letter and the “pig story”:] 


Hauirax, N. S., March 12, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Bootu;: 

You may publish as much as you see fit of the letter and 
composition I sent you. You might please change the date of the 
pupil’s admission from October to September. When she came 
she looked a rather dull child, and as the primary oral class was 
already too large, I placed her in the primary manual. One day 
early in October on trying her voice I found it rather good, so 
taking her aside when I had a spare half hour, I began to teach 
her the sounds. I never was able to give her more than an hour 
a day and often only half an hour. When she had mastered the 
sounds, I set writing aside and taught speech alone. In less than 
six months she was able to work out little problems like the fol- 
lowing: 

I give you twenty-five cents. You go to a shop down town. 
You buy three apples at two cents each and three oranges at 
four cents each. How many cents have you left? 

I sometimes think if writing were left alone for the first year, 
better results in speech and lip-reading would follow. I wonder 
how it would affect the little hearing tot if it had to learn writing 
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and speech at the same time. It seems like running after two 
hares. It is certainly teaching two languages. Does the mind 
easily take to the retaining of two symbols (the written and the 
labial) for the same idea, or has the one precedence over the 
other? With which does the mind directly think? Signs, spell- 
ing, writing, and speech must be a great mixture. 

If I don’t bother you too much I would like you to read the 
accompanying original story [printed below] by the same pupil, 
which she handed me the other day. Many of the mistakes are 
due to carelessness and she would correct them immediately if 
they were pointed cut to her, but I have preferred to give you the 
composition untouched and just as it came from her hands. 

I believe the ideas are entirely her own. She says she has 
read nothing that resembles it, or that might have suggested 
the thoughts. She has had a good many lessons on Canadian 
history and accounts of the many struggles between the British 
and the French may have suggested the war in which her hero- 
ine’s father and brother take part. She has had also some les- 
sons in elementary astronomy which may have turned her mind 
star-ward. You will notice that she has poetry as well as im- 
agination. I think the starlight shining on the water of the 
spring is not bad. 

In the first part of the story “tired and ignorant” mean dull 
and heavy on account of the heat. Throughout the story she 
uses the word “cheer” meaning to comfort. Don’t you think the 
dream and the way she works up to it are rather good? She 
is a dreamy girl herself. The other day at the cooking lesson 
her teacher told her to go to the stove and make some toast. 
Wondering why she was so long the teacher went to see what 
was keeping her and found her holding the fork most industrious- 
lv before the stove, but she had forgotten to put the bread on it! 

Trusting I am not taking up too much of your time, with 
kind regards, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. FEARON. 


JAIDE MACK. 


Jaide Mack was a little heroine girl. She was as beautiful as she was 
brave and she lived with one brother, one sister and parents. They were 
happy family then. But when Jaide was twelve years old there was war 
between the British and the French. Jaide’s father had to go to fight 
with Jaide’s brother. Jaide was very sad when she saw that her father 
and her brother went far away to fight for their country. Jaide’s father 
was an officer and he also was very brave. 
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Poor Jaide used to weep for she was her father’s favourite. In the 
warm parlor her mother and her sister talked merrily; they almost forgot 
all about the terrible war but Jaide never smiled and her mother and sister 
often tried to cheer her. But Jaide did not care about them and she 
thought that she would go where her father fought. She was very much 
afraid to go through where there were French soldiers but she never 
stopped. 

One sunny day Jaide sat in her father’s beautiful orchard with tears 
on her blue eyes. “How beautiful this world is? Except, Except, the 
bad war.” Jaide thought and she said to herself, “Here I am. It is 
beginning very hot and it makes me tired and ignorant. I must be off 
to be cool. I must go where my dear father and brother fight. I would 
like to go to help my father.”” She thought that it was a good chance to 
fly. She was a very determined little girl. So off she ran across a field 
and then ran farther. Then she walked until she got weary. She rested 
for a while. Suddenly she heard the noises of the soldiers and she turned. 
She saw some fierce looking French soldiers rushing forward. She 
indeed was afraid. She crept into the bushes. She kept still for a long 
time in the bushes. The French soldiers were wandering and talked 
aloud. When the dark came on, Jaide saw that the soldiers went far and 
she peeped out. She was very hungry but she would not go back. She 
went on and she went through many dangerous places but she was through 
all safely. The next day while she was walking on the places near a hill 
where the French soldiers were behind the hill. She peeped and she saw 
that the soldiers were marching up. So she picked up some branches of 
the bushes and covered herself with the bushes. She kept still. The 
French soldiers marched and passed Jaide. They all thought that Jaide 
was a real bush. Jaide waited for a long time because the French 
soldiers marched and advanced near her. When all the French soldiers 
were gone Jaide brushed the bushes off her body. Then she ran over 
the hill and anxiously she hunted for her father. While she was walking 
she saw some British soldiers lying on the ground. She approached 
near the dying and wounded soldiers and she felt very sorry for them. 
She heard some soldiers speaking English language beyond and she 
thought that her father and brother were there so she ran as fast as she 
could and the British soldiers were in sight of Jaide. Jaide bravely 
walked toward the army. All the soldiers were astonished and gazed on 
her. She cried out, “Where is my father? Where is my brother”? 
Jaide’s father appeared on his war-horse with a sword in his hand. Then 
he put his sword in his belt. All the soldiers saluted at him while he 
trotted to Jaide. He knew Jaide’s voice. Jaide’s father was very as- 
tenished and he could hardly question her. He burst out crying when 
he heard Jaide saying, “Where is my dear brother.” He could hardly 
answer Jaide. Very soon Jaide knew that her brother was gone for ever. 
She said, trembled in a tone, ‘‘Is he dead.” And she cheered her father. 
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Jaide’s father smiled at her. She thoughtfully replied, “Perhaps some 
where I will help you.” And her father exclaimed in a low voice, “How 
will you help me. You better to stay home. How do you come here?” 
Jaide said nothing. Her father said, ‘““My dear child, now you must be 
off or you will die for we are going to have a great battle. Look at the 
French army advancing toward us.” Jaide, frightened, fled but she never 
go home. She was very sorry when she heard the violent noises at the 
battle. When the night came on Jaide heard that the battle ceased so 
she peeped out. She saw that the French soldiers fled away and off she 
walked to the great gate of the fort and she peeped through the key-hole 
and she saw that the British soldiers were there. She saw that they were 
in danger. She thought, “I guess, I will stay here until morning.” So 
she stayed at the great gate through the darkness night. When the day- 
break came a fiercely looking French officer came up to her with an army. 
He seized her and said in a loud and angry tone, “Are you English? 
Where is Officer Mack?” and he spoke angrily to her but Jaide replied 
in a firm tone, “Yes, but I would not tell you where my father is. You, 
you are cruel. You have killed my poor brother.” The French officer 
became in temper. He again said to her, “Where is Mack, your father. 
Is he your father. Tell me at once or you will die. Jaide bravely an- 
swered “No, no, I would never tell. Of course he is my dear father. I 
would rather die than to tell.”” The French officer became more angry 
and he told the soldiers to aim at her but the French soldiers would not 
fire at her at once. They saw that how brave she was. Still Jaide shut 
her mouth. The English soldiers inside the fort heard all about this. 
Jeide’s father told the soldiers to surround them. So they hastily 
ran out of the fort by the back door. In a moment the English sur- 
ounded the French and made them as prisoners. When the French 
soldiers were aiming at Jaide they turned and found that they were prison- 
ers. The English soldiers cried aloud to the French, “If you shoot her in 
a moment you all will die.” The French soldiers cowardly stopped and 
they were down-hearted. They were in despair and the English shouted 
for joy. Jaide smiled at her father with the soldiers. They beckoned her. 
Jaide really saved the English and she really helped her father. Jaide put 
her arms around her father’s neck and her father was very glad that she 
was saved. Days passed and one day Jaide’s father was anxious about 
what was going to happened to him, so he sent Jaide back home. Jaide’s 
mother was very very much surprised and she had been hunting for a long 
time for her. She wept when she heard all about her history. She was 
indeed glad that Jaide saved her father. She was very sorry for her son. 
The next morning a messenger came to Mrs. Mack and told her 
that she and her family and her relations must moved to another place. 
The messenger showed Mrs. Mack a ship, called “Harper.” (Mrs. 
Mack’s family lived by the side of the sea). Mrs. Mack found that they 
were in a danger place. She heard that the French soldiers were ad- 
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vancing to her home. So she left her dear old home and went away in the 
“Harper.” She met with a very unlucky accident. Several days passed 
and a violent storm arose and by-and-by the “Harper” ran upon a rock 
and the crew ran in alarm. Mrs. Mack and her family and her rela- 
tions jumped into the life-boat. They were all in the large life-boat ex- 
cept Jaide. Jaide had been hid in the “Harper.” It was a very violent 
stormy and the angry waves were as high as the hills. The wind blew 
very aloud. Jaide knéw that it was no good to go in the life-boat. So 
she stayed in the ship. Mrs. Mack thought that Jaide was with her. 
It was three o’clock in the morning. It was very dark and wild morn- 
ing. The brave crews rowed and they rowed very hard. The waves 
still rushed upon the poor people in the boat. An hour passed the boat 
was upset and all were drowned except Jaide who was hid in the ship. 
The ship was not leak. It did not break nor leak and the “Harper” was 
all right. It sunk down from the rock and then it drifted. Jaide won- 
dered and she waited the death door to come but she never see the water 
coming into the place where she hid. After a great storm Jaide went 
up the ship and she was distance from the rocks. She became afraid 
and looked around the ocean. She saw a boat upset on the water and she 
began to cry. She knew that she was the only one who was saved. She 
cried for help but no one heard her. She was a great distance from the 
land. She let the “Harper” drift. Drift, drift, drift, she go. By-and-by 
a terrible storm arose again. The wind blew fiercely and the wind blew 
louder and louder. The waves were very rough and Jaide listened the 
storm. After a great storm the sea was very calm. She became alittle 
deaf because of the cold and wet and terrible noises from the waves and 
wind. One morning it looked very beautiful. She saw that the food 
in the “Harper” was very plenty. Drift, drift, drift she go. 

Jaide alone sat on a chair and thought. The sun brightly shone 
on her. It seemed as if the sun is cheering her. She often looked around 
the water to see if any ships were in sight. She thought and wept for 
her family were drowned. 

Drift, drift, drift, the “Harper” went. Some hours passed Jaide be- 
came anxiously and she feared that a storm would arose. At about 
four o’clock in the afternoon a vessel was in sight to Jaide. Jaide eagerly 
called for help. The vessel straight sailed up to her. The vessel joined 
the “Harper” and pulled her faster to the land. The crew climbed into 
the “Harper” and found that all aboard were drowned except Jaide. 
The crews were very much astonished and asked questions to Jaide and 
they said that the people were waiting for the “Harper” to arrive to 
River Thames and the crews were in searching for the “Harper.” 

The “Harper” arrived near Greenwick and the people were very sad 
when they heard all about the “Harper.” Jaide became very ill and she 
was taken to the hospital. 

Jaide Mack’s poor father fought and now the war is over! He won 
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a splendid and glorious victory. He was then made Governor-General. 
One night after he came to London from Franders and he galloped on 
the horse with Hundreds of soldiers. He received a great welcome at 
London. The streets were total crowded and flags waved. The fire 
works used, and the streets looked so pretty. While he was trotting on 
his white horse a messenger came to him. A boy looked sorrowful 
walked toward Mack. Two soldiers seized him and the boy excused them. 
He told him all about Jaide and her family. He told him that Jaide 
was in the H—— V—— Hospital near Greenwick. Tears dropped from 
Mack’s cheek. The people were very sorry for him and they cheered 
him. Mack hastily went to the Station. He said that he would go where 
Jaide was. 

While Jaide was ill in bed. She watched a bright star out of the win- 
dow. She remembered that star when she was at her old home. When 
her eyes were closing she said to the star, ‘Good night dear star. Are 
you very far? How many miles are you from me? You dear, please tell 
me.” The star smiled at her. She thought that she was sitting on 
ground by a large spring water. She saw the glitters on the water by 
the stars. She watched at the wonderful stars. Suddenly the angry 
clouds came and hid the stars. It very soon rained. Jaide cried out, “Oh, 
you clouds are very rude. You look more angry. Why? Go away.” In 
a moment the rain ceased and the clouds came to Jaide. In a minute 
Jaide found that she sat on the clouds. The clouds smiled at her and 
Jaide cried, “Oh, what are you doing with me? I guess, you are taking 
me to that star which I loved it. Are you?” Ina few minutes Jaide found 
that she was a hundred miles away up in the air from the earth! The 
clouds still carried Jaide; faster and faster until the kind clouds get tired. 
Then the clouds rested for a while. Then they flew faster than before. 
“Good-bye-Good-bye-Good-bye Home!” Jaide said, looking down at the 
Earth. Up, Up, Up, Jaide went on the clouds. She saw that the earth 
was getting smaller and smaller. She turned to the dear star and found 
that it was getting larger and larger. Jaide wondered very much and at 
last she cried out, ‘““Will I ever reach the earth again? Am I going to 
stay in the beautiful new world? O, I would cry as hard as I could if 
I will never reach my dear home.” The clouds smiled and Jaide turned 
toward the bright sun. The sun looked very pleased and said, “You are 
only one that I ever saw any one who travel from one planet to another. 
You are brave, indeed, I know.” The sun smiled at Jaide and Jaide 
laughed. Up, Up and Up Jaide went. Thousands and Thousands of miles 
she went. Her long fair and curly hair waved. She thought that two 
months had passed. And she began to feel as if she was a fairy. She 
turned to the star and saw that she was very near it. She laughed at the 
star. In a few minutes here she was in a most beautiful world and she 
thanked the clouds but the clouds followed her. “How beautiful this 
world is!” She thought. She saw neither body nor neither animals ex- 
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cept beautiful palaces, castles and beautiful gardens with sweets. She 
picked up the sweets and ate them but she never felt the taste. She 
visited the palaces and she visited the beautiful new world. She quite 
forget all about her home. She wandered and enjoyed her visit exceed- 
ingly. By-and-by she turned to the clouds and said, “Now I am very tired 
of visiting. I must go home now. Will, you please carry me. Will you, 
Oh please. Did you follow me all the time whilst I was visiting? How 
beautiful this planet is?” Jaide saw and visited all over the golden and 
jewel palaces. She of course never saw a golden or glass nor silver, 
palaces before. When she was leaving this star she saw a great many 
beautiful fairies watching her. She shouted. “Hurrah Fairies! I thank 
you very much and I enjoyed myself very much. Good-bye, Good-bye.” 
Off Jaide flew as fast as ever on the great clouds. Her dress and her 
hair waved in the air. She anxiously watched the Earth. For a long, 
long, time she felt very tired of riding over thousands of miles. Down, 
down and down she went and big tears rolled down her cheeks and the 
clouds said to each other, ‘‘We must go very very fast for her. Look at 
her face.’ The clouds sailed as fast as lightning. In a moment they 
cried, “Bo, bo, bo” Jaide did not know what the clouds meant of it. 
So she turned to the sun and seemed to question him why the clouds 
said that. The sun knew quickly and the sun said that the clouds meant 
of it that the angry wind was coming to beat the clouds and the clouds 
were going to burst.” The sun frowned at the clouds and the clouds 
were frightened of the sun. And the clouds flew faster and faster. Jaide 
was very glad when she saw that she was about two dozens of miles from 
the Earth and the clouds cried out, “Bo, bo, bo.” Jaide was very much 
frightened and in a minutes the clouds burst! and rain fell. Poor Jaide 
fell. Away she rolled and rolled; very very fast down to the earth but she 
fell into the great ocean. When she fell upon the rough and cold water 
she saw some large fishes swimming and they were frightened of Jaide. 
Then Jaide screamed. 

Something made her to wake. There she was in bed in the hospital. 
There her dear father stood beside her. There were two nurses near her. 
Jaide’s father smiled at her but he had tears on his eyes. The nurses 
and Mack knew that Jaide was dreaming. Jaide blushed and she joyfully 
rose up and put her arms around her father’s neck. Jaide was surprised 
to see the victories on his breast. She was happy when she heared that 
her father was succeedful. Jaide felt much better. After a few days 
Jaide was quite well and her father took her to a beautiful palace where 
the Prince and Princess lived. He introduced Jaide to them and to the 
Duke and Duchess. The people praised Jaide for her bravery. 

Jaide Mack received a splendid prize. 

Then she lived happily with her father in a beautiful Home. 

By Curisty R. McKInnon. 
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EDMUND BOOTH: A LIFE SKETCH. 
FRANK W. ROOTH, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Edmund Booth was born in Chickopee, near Springfield, 
Mass., on August 24th, 1810. He died in Anamosa, Iowa, March 
29, 1905, having attained the great age of ninety-four years, seven 
months, and five days. 

He was made deaf at the age of four and a half years by 
spotted fever, a disease now better known as cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis. His father had been sick and had died after a few hours’ 
illness of the same disease, and the boy Edmund remembered it 
and remembered attending the funeral. In his autobiography 
he writes of his illness, thus: “Three days after father’s death 
I was down with the same disease. It was at that time prevail- 
ing generally in New England. Ofthat sickness of three months’ 
duration I know nothing whatever beyond what I have been told. 
Death was expected and my grave clothes were made ready. 
They tell me my brain was affected and that I was delirious. I 
only know that I lost hearing, save a little in the left ear, and 
the left eye wholly.” 

The hearing that remained in the left ear was sufficent to 
give perception and understanding of words if spoken in a loud 
voice close to the ear. The autobiography, speaking of this 
hearing and its loss, says: “It so continued until the age of 
seven or eight when, with another boy, I spent nearly a day 
sporting in an old pond. The next morning I was totally deaf 
and have so continued since.” 

The boy it seems early learned to read and he gives his rec- 
ollections of the manner of learning his letters as follows: “How 
I learned to read I don’t know, but remember taking Noah Web- 
ster’s spelling book and running down the A, B, C’s, repeating 
three letters at a time, as in poetical measure—A, B, C; D, E, F; 


_ ‘The Autobiography of Edmund Booth, in manuscript: written 
1 response to urgent and repeated solicitation of his children —F. W. B. 
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G, H, 1; and so on, as fast as I could speak, and this was soon 
after my father’s death or when I was four or five years old. It 
scems to have been the poetical jingle that fixed them in my 
memory. Thinking more closely on this matter, I have a dim 
recollection or impression of my mother taking a straw from the 
broom, seating me on her lap, and pointing to each letter of the 
alphabet and naming it.” Continuing on this subject, he says; 
“Mother afterwards said she sent me to school but the teachers 
said they could not teach me, so she took me on her lap and 
taught me the one-syllable words—ba, be, bi, bo, bu, by, ete. 
This, too, was so like poetry that I soon memorized the whole. 
I could hear a little in the left ear at the time, and until eight 
years when it left me in a night as already described.” 

A few pages farther on the autobiography speaks of early 
school experiences thus: “My boyhood passed much like the 
boyhood of others around. I attended school, mostly in sum- 
mer and winter, staying out in summer only when assisting 
father [his step-father], ‘over the river’ as we called it, as already 
described [working in the tobacco field]. In school, before los- 
ing hearing entirely, only two teachers ever spoke to me. It re- 
quired too close proximity of mouth and ear to be convenient or 
perhaps pleasant. These two teachers were young ladies. One 
was Eunice Cooley........ The other was a cousin, Margaret 
a Like Eunice Cooley, Margaret heard me in the 
spelling class which none of the others did.” 

When twelve years old the boy Edmund went to live with 
his Uncle David Booth, a man of “general good sense,” who 
“never over-worked his boys, was careful in business matters, 
and prosperous.” After four years the uncle died, and his farm 
came under control of his son, a man quite the opposite of his 
father in nature and disposition, and with whom Edmund con- 
tinued to live for a year, or until he was seventeen years old. 

But before the death of his uncle, an event happened that 
turned the current of the boy’s life abruptly into a new channel, 
one that meant for him a career of development and usefulness 
of which his earlier years had scarcely given promise. The auto- 
biography recounts this event, with the results following im- 
mediately upon it, thus: 
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“While living at Uncle David’s—brother to my father—in 
the spring of 1827, a man called and wished to see me. His name 
was Flavel Goldthwaite, son of an old neighbor who, with his 
family, lived a mile or so down street. I was called into the par- 
lor where he was and he began to use the hand alphabet, with 
which I was familiar, and now and then a sign, the language of 
the deaf. He told me of the Hartford school and that I could 
go there for education. I was then sixteen years old, and no 
one had ever hinted the possibility of my going. This Flavel 
Goldthwaite was foreman of the cabinet shop of the institution. 
That evening I went home, a mile or so north, and told my moth- 
er. She became at once interested and, in a day or two, came to 
Uncle David’s. Uncle was against my going, said perhaps they 
would not accept me because I could speak. Mother was not dis- 
couraged and insisted on trying. The family said nothing to 
me till I mentioned it next day. The objection was repeated and 
opposition manifested. What they wanted was my work on the 
farm. Mother did not give up nor rest till a letter was written to 
the governor of the state, signed by the clergyman, Baxter Dick- 
inson, Mr. Ely, Justice of the Peace, and two or three others. A 
teply came from the Secretary of State that the quota of Mass- 
achusetts was full and that I should have the next vacancy. In 
the spring following a certificate of admission came from the 
Secretary, and in May, 1828, I entered the Hartford school. Rail- 
roads were then unknown and my brother Charles accompanied 
me, going by the public stage, 22 miles to Hartford. , 

“On arrival at the hotel in Hartford, Charles saw a friend 
on the sidewalk. This latter entered the coach and rode with us 
to the ‘Asylum’ as it was and still is called’...... The coach 
stopped at the front door and we emerged therefrom. A few small 
boys came around with curious looks, the nearest, with bright, 
eager face and quick eyes, scanned me from head to foot, glanced 
at Charles who was talking and attending to the baggage, mo- 
ticned to the next nearest boy, then to me and said I was a new 
pupil. I did not understand then, but guessed and remembered 
these simple signs. 


‘True when this was written. The word ‘School’ has since been 
substituted for “Asylum” in the title of the institution—F. W. B. 
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“We entered the hall, and in a few minutes Mr. Gallaudet, 
the Principal, came. He talked with Charles, wrote down some 
notes, made a few signs to me to ascertain if I understood and 
I did not, and left. Charles and I went into the boys’ and, next, 
the girls’ study or sitting rooms. It was all new to me and to 
Charles it was amusing, the innumerable motions of hands and 
arms. After dinner he left and I was among strangers but knew 
I was at home. School opened for the term next day...... Com- 
mencing in school in Hartford I was placed in the third class, of 
two and a half years, W. W. Turner teacher, the first or highest 
class being that of the Principal, T. H. Gallaudet, the second 
being Laurent Clerc’s. The mode of teaching was by natural 
signs and sentences dictated by word signs...... The time in 
school was limited to four years. That time expired with my 
class in a year and a half. The legislature of Massachusetts had 
been asked and had granted an extension of one year to those 
pupils best qualified, and with these I entered Clerc’s class, Mr. 
Gallaudet resigning and Lewis Weld taking his place. Weld 
was an old Hartford teacher, but had been Principal of the Phila- 
delphia school four years...... When having a year more to 
stay and complete the four allowed by law, I proposed to Mr. 
Weld to retire and begin life for myself. He objected and per- 
suaded me to remain, he to have John O. David, William Ear- 
nest and myself recite to him one hour daily...... I stayed of 
course. We recited to Mr. Weld. It gave me a clear insight 
intohis real nature. Kindly at bottom and honest, with what- 
ever sternness appeared on his exterior. In two weeks F. A. P. 
Barnard, a new teacher of a new class, became poor in health 
and obtained a two weeks’ leave of absence. J. O. David was 
sent to teach Barnard’s pupils. After two days Mr. Weld sent 
me to take David’s place. This was in the last days of the sum- 
mer term, 1832. Barnard stayed away longer and, after a four 
weeks’ vacation, I resumed the work of teaching his class until 
spring. My time—four years—was now out and I had packed 
tu leave next morning as had many others. In the evening Mr. 
Weld came into the boys’ room and beckoned me to follow him 
into his office. There he proposed that I return at the close of 
the then commencing vacation of four weeks, and he would 
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secure me a position as permanent teacher. And so it came 
about. The F. A. P. Barnard mentioned above died recently 
[1890], aged 80, having been President of Columbia College, 
New York City, for 25 years. He was a superior man and could 
not stand subordination to any one. Neither could Weld or H. 
P. Peet, and Barnard was under and quarreled with and left both. 
In the class of Barnard’s and which I—still being a pupil— 
taught eight months, was the girl, Mary Ann Walworth, 14 years 
old, that, years later, became my wife. This last event happened 
in 1840. Barnard returned and resumed his old class and a new 
one was assigned to me.” 

As a teacher Mr. Booth continued his connection with the 
Hartford school until the summer of 1839, a period of about six 
years. The autobiography covers the period briefly, referring 
his children to a series of articles published some twenty-five 
years since in the Deaf-Mute Hawkeye, the paper printed at the 
Iowa Institution at Council Bluffs, for a fuller account of his 
teaching life and experiences. He was undoubtedly a successful 
teacher, and would probably have continued teaching indefinite- 
ly had the salary that he received been sufficiently attractive, 
but it was scarcely that, as the following paragraph in the auto- 
biography shows: 

“The Asylum being a corporation, state legislatures had no 
ccntrol. The Directors never visited or inspected and the Prin- 
cipal was the medium that connected the school and the ex- 
ecutive committee. I began teaching on the old established sal- 
ary for those who had been pupils—such as Whiton, Loring, and 
Spofford—$250 a year, and was told that paying more would 
cause dissatisfaction in the three named. The sum was barely 
enough to live on and all of us ran into debt. Board and its 
attendants, fuel, lights, washing and traveling expenses more 
than took up the amount. It looked like the policy of keeping 
men by compelling them to live on today the earnings of to- 
morrow. It was dishonest and my mistake was in accepting the 
position under the circumstances. The salary was increased 
yearly $100 till it reached $550 and then $50 was added. Lor- 
ing and Spofford resigned inside a year after I commenced. In 
1834, with Mr. Weld and two pupils, Holmes of South Carolina 
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and Perkins of New London, Conn., I sailed from New York to 
South Carolina and Georgia. Had exhibitions before the legis. 
latures of those two states, and both passed laws sending pupils 
tc Hartford.1| On our return Mr. Weld urged the executive com- 
mittee to increase my salary. The lion in the way was the pay 
of Whiton and all other deaf teachers in the hereafter would have 
to be raised also. So nothing was done. The thing being a cor- 
poration no appeal or voice could be raised in a legislature and 
trustees elected who could and would hear and decide. The ex- 
cuse that we had been educated by charity was too shallow but 
was in accordance with the limited views of the times..... 

“T resigned as teacher in the Hartford school in May, 1839, 
glad to be free and my own master. The world was open to me 
and the west was bounded only by the Pacific. Spent some 
weeks in Springfield and Suffield, where parents and_ brother 
Henry resided, sister Hannah at Springfield. They all disap- 
proved of my intentions of going west. Aunt Evarts said: ‘You 
must not go west, for you do not know the way.’ I had my own 
views and was weary of being under others whose ideas never 
extended beyond their own wants, wishes and immediate sur- 
roundings.” 

It will be seen from the extracts from the autobiography 
above that Mr. Booth had every business reason for giving up 
teaching as a profession, though it was a sacrifice, for he was a 
natural teacher and loved the work; but there were other reasons 
than those of a business nature that had weight in determining the 
sacrifice. He had had an attack of lung fever or pneumonia at 
some period in his Hartford career, and it had left him in a condi- 
tion such that the confinement of his work told on his general 
health. He felt that he must leave the work and seek an out-door 
life in order to preserve his health. Then the young woman, his 
former pupil, and who afterwards became his wife, had, after com- 
pleting her school course, gone west, emigrating with her family 
from her New Hampshire home to Iowa. Thus did the condi- 
tions conspire to bring about a second abrupt change in the cur- 


*A journal containing a full account of this trip to the south was kept 
by Mr. Booth and is in the possession of his children. It will have pub- 
lication, as a matter of interest to the profession, later.—F. W. B. 
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rent of his life, this change to mean for him the career and life of 
a pioneer on the then western frontier. 

So eager was the young man to get away from the old and to 
begin with the new, that, having resigned his position in the 
Hartford school in May, the following month found him already 
with his face to the west and his long journey begun. It was a 
journey of some thirteen hundred miles that was before him, for 
Iowa was his destination. The journey by railroad—two short 
lines in New York, stage, canal, lake steamer—from Buffalo to 
Chicago, stage again, and on horseback, was to bring him in six- 
teen days of actual travel to his objective point, where friends, 
including the young woman who later became his wife, were 
located. This was at Buffalo Forks, afterwards Fisherville, a 
settlement about a mile and a half from what is now Anamosa, 
Iowa. 

But one incident of the journey was out of the ordinary. It 
occurred after leaving Chicago, a village then of possibly twenty 
houses, and while stopping at Galena, a small town near the Miss- 
issippi. His appearance so nearly tallied with a hand-bill de- 
scription of a fugitive murderer from Ohio—calling for a tall man, 
with one eye and black hair—that he was detained and his bag- 
gage examined before he was allowed to proceed on his way. 
The fact that his hair was light, not black, was probably the ev- 
idence in his favor that preserved to him his freedom. 

Upon arrival at the settlement at Buffalo Forks, the new life 
began, and it was that of the typical pioneer. 

Mr. Booth accepted the first thing that offered in the way of 
employment, and worked at mill and dam building, receiving 
therefor seventy-five cents a day and board, which was regarded 
at the time as pretty fair wages. Soon after his arrival, he was 
fcliowed to the west and joined by several members of his family 
—his mother, a brother and his wife,a sister and her husband, and 
two nephews. In company with his brother-in-law he built the 
first frame house in what is now Anamosa, and in this house he 
was married. The young woman who became his wife was Mary 
Ann Walworth, a deaf girl and a pupil in his first class at Hart- 
ford, who had with her parents, a sister, and three brothers pre- 
ceded him in the removal to the west. 
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A farm near what is now Fairview, four miles from Ana- 
mosa, was soon acquired, a log house erected upon it, and the life 
of a farmer begun. Money in those times was not plentiful and 
privations of every nature were endured. A wagon was of course 
a necessity for farming purposes, but without money to purchase 
the only way to get one was to make it. The autobiography gives 
account of the wagon making as follows: 

“Brother Henry and I had no wagon and no money to buy 
one. Could be obtained only in Dubuque, fifty miles away, price 
$80 or more, and I concluded to put my knowledge of carpenters’ 
tcols to use. Found a log by the road-side 20 inches in diameter, 
that had been cut and removed out of the way by the men who 
had laid out the Military road...... Borrowed a cross-cut saw, 
two-inch auger and 14 inch chisel. Sawed four wheels from the 
log, each about 5 or 6 inches wide. Bored a hole through each 
and with the chisel cut out the centre four inches diameter. Made 
axle-trees, fixed a reach that would work easy and allow turning 
around, and with stakes at all the corners, had a very convenient 
wagon for logs, wood and so forth.” 

Farming was measurably successful, bringing the family a 
feir living and some accumulation. In August, 1841, the voters 
of the county elected Mr. Booth to the office of Recorder, each 
of the four precincts in the county giving him its entire vote ex- 
cept one, the home precinct of his opponent for the office. He 
was twice re-elected,two years each term,and was then nominated 
for the double office of Recorder and Treasurer, but declined the 
nomination, the duties of Treasurer requiring him to employ a 
deputy and be responsible for him and to live at the county-seat, 
which he was unwilling to do. Through the influence of a broth- 
er-in-law who was a member of the Territorial legislature, Mr. 
Booth, in 1844, was elected to the office of Enrollment Clerk 
of the House, serving to the end of the session. 

The life on the farm continued until the spring of 1849, when, 
gold having been discovered in California, our pioneer, spurred 
to it no doubt by sight of the throng daily passing his door on 
their way to the new Eldorado, decided to join them ‘and seek 
fortune in the gold diggings. So leaving his wife and two chil- 
dren in charge of his brother, with another man, a wagon and 
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three yoke of oxen, he “started for the land of gold,” as he writes 
it in the autobiography. It was a long journey, occupying nearly 
six months, and full of hardships. Of the company of sixty of 
which he was a member, three died of cholera on the way, and Mr. 
Booth was another who was seized with the dread disease, but, 
probably by reason of his great vitality, he was able, with the 
medicine given him by the captain of the train, to pass the crisis 
and recover. 

Five years he remained in the California diggings, meeting 
with average success in finding gold, but with probably more 
than average prudence he saved his money as he made it so that 
at the end of the five years he deemed that he had sufficient to 
warrant his returning to his home and family. This he did, mak- 
ing the journey this time by way of the Isthmus of Panama and up 
the Mississippi River. It may be related that money sent from 
California to his wife in Iowa, was invested by her in the pur- 
chase of land for a home—a five acre tract—near Anamosa, and 
this tract is today the central business and residence portion of 
the town. 

Upon the return from California farming was again entered 
upon, this bidding fair now to become a life occupation. But 
within two years, or in 1856, a newspaper, the Anamosa Eureka, 
was started in the village, and Mr. Booth being asked to con- 
tribute an article for the first number did so. He was probably 
the one man in the county at the time with any decided literary 
bent, so the invitation extended to him to contribute was a nat- 
ural one. To his surprise the contribution, instead of appearing 
as an ordinary signed communication, was put into the paper 
as the leading editorial. The next week’s contribution and others 
following were similarly treated. And so it came about: he was 
virtually the editor of the paper, or at any rate the leader writer, 
from its beginning. After a year or two, the owner of the paper, 
who was a druggist and not in any sense a newspaper man, be- 
coming tired of his venture and wishing to sell out, Mr. Booth 
bought a half interest, mortgaging his farm to do so, while a 
practical printer bought the other half. But ownership of a news- 
paper did not, for a time at least, mean giving up farming. In 
truth the newspaper was hardly profitable enough at that time 
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to support two families, and Mr. Booth has often related that for 
some years his printer partner lived off the office while he lived 
oft his farm. However, in the course of time the farm was sold 
and the office came into his sole possession, remaining so until 
a few years later when his elder son, who had learned the printer’s 
trade in the office, became his partner in the business. 

Little needs here be said of Mr. Booth as an editor. He was 
always a clear, vigorous writer, and outspoken in the expression 
of his convictions, and his editorial utterances on vital questions 
of the hour were always looked for with interest and widely read 
and commented upon. He was of the Horace Greeley type of 
man in character, possibly also in native ability, and, had he 
been able to hear, his career in journalism might have been nota- 
ble or ever illustrious. The older son Thomas, in the life history 
which he prepared of father for the columns of the Eureka, gives 
incidents of his career and personal reminiscences that the writer 
feels will be of interest to the general reader. The following para- 
graphs seem especially fitting for reproduction in this sketch as 
delineating personal characteristics and habits of life that in them- 
selves furnish a picture of the real man that we would have 
preserved: 

“Though father came to this place in 1839, and more than 
once saw deer passing over what is now the site of this city, 
he never would give up his books and papers, and the older 
settlers will recall his fixed habit of reading far into the night 
—often until one or two o’clock in the morning. While liv- 
ing at the village of Fairview, four miles south of Anamosa, 
his habit was to foot it to Walnut Fork—now Olin—about 
20 miles for the round trip, once a week for his mail, that being 
the nearest post-office for a considerable period. He brought 
with him from Hartford, Conn., a choice library of standard 
works, prominent among them being Shakespeare, Walter Scott 
and many other authors of prose and poetry with whose pro- 
ductions he was perfectly familiar. This writer remembers very 
distinctly sitting on his lap before the big fireplace in the log 
house, when a child, and listening with supreme delight to the 
stream of poetry which his wonderful memory could pour out at 
a moment’s notice. 
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“Someone once said that to sit on one end of a log with Mark 
Hopkins on the other end was equivalent to a liberal college ed- 
ucation. We trust that we may not be accused of undue pride 
if we suggest that there was something of a verification of this 
fact in the life of him who is no more with us. For several 
years after his return from California in the spring of 1854, we 
spent many days of the fall and winter months in his timber three 
miles south of Anamosa, getting out rails, posts and stakes for 
the Cass farm and ties for the Dubuque Southwestern Railroad. 
The noon hour always found us sitting on some log or pile of 
posts eating our dinner, during which father invariably dis- 
coursed, in a most interesting and instructive way, on some 
public theme, historical fact or personal reminiscence that never 
failed to delight the boy heart and lighten the burden of rough 
toil. And so it was in coming or going to the woods or the farm 
—behind the slow-moving white oxen—and when taking dinner 
in the harvest or hay field. Small gossip father detested, and 
never did he indulge in discussing the petty affairs that so often 
constitute the principal conversation of some. This was the habit 
of his life, and among the most vivid pictures of our earliest 
remembrance are those little groups where he was always listened 
to with seemingly eager attention by friends, neighbors and even 
strangers when he was called out on some topic of mutual in- 
terest. In later years when the evening’s work in the printing 
office was ended, the ‘boys’ liked nothing better than to get 
father ‘started’—it mattered not whether history, or philosoph- 
ical meditations, or kindly suggestions as to good habits and 
the better ideals of life came uppermost in his thoughts—he was 
always original, earnest, wholesome, and never did we know him 
to make a vulgar allusion or allow an unclean word to pass his 
lips. 

“In all his business relations likewise father’s record is ab- 
solutely without spot or blemish. Grasping for the almighty 
dollar and stunting the soul and burning out the nobler impulses 
for the sake of piling up mere wealth were utterly abhorrent to 
his nature. In truth he was often too generous for his own good; 
in his dealings with his fellows the advantage always went the 
other way, and we do not believe he ever defrauded a man out 
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of a penny or ever was guilty of a small or mean act in his life, 
His generous spirit, nobility of nature and broad humanitarian. 
ism made such things impossible to him. 

“Father went to the world’s fair in Chicago in 1893. There 
was a world’s congress of the deaf, including teachers and others, 
held in the Art Institute Building, and he came into their midst 
with his two sons. Several of these teachers recognized him 
and hurried toward him with hands and fingers flying. Instantly 
there was a rush, and greetings and introductions and demon. 
strations of affection followed that were to the writer pathetic be 
yond the language of pen or tongue to describe. There stood 
father in the midst, six feet, two and a half inches tall, and of 
massive frame, and, like King Saul of old, ‘higher than any of 
the people from his shoulders and upward’—a veritable patri- 
arch among the representatives of his class from the four quarters 
of the globe. He was then the oldest living ex-teacher of the 
deaf in the United States, and probably at the time of his death 
there was not another in the world who exceeded him in age.” 

Since the death of the beloved wife and mother of the family 
seven years ago, father in his great loneliness has not wished 
longer to live, so that death when it came was indeed for him 
relief and release, and we may well believe it brought him full 
reward and rejoicing. 

Among the numerous evidences of the esteem and respect 
in which he was held in the community where he had lived his 
long life, were the closing, during the hour of the funeral, of all 
business houses and the adjournment of the District Court then 
in regular session. 

A letter to one of the sons, read at the funeral, from a min- 
ister, Rev. S. F. Milliken, formerly resident at Anamosa, con- 
tains the following flash-light view into the depths of father’s 
nature which will be recognized by those who knew him best: 

“The long battle is over and your strong-souled father has 
found rest at last in the Everlasting Arms. 

“I can never forget how, soon after your mother’s transla- 
tion, he thrilled me with two words. I had written with his 
pencil some heartfelt appreciation of her worth and of his great 
loss. He read the lines slowly—then, lifting his right hand, said 
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in full tones, though there were tears in his eyes, ‘Storms 
Strengthen.’ 

“His faith, his hope, his love and his resignation shone like 
the sun in those words. He has finished his course. It was time 
for him to rest. 

“Sleep after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life doth greatlie please.’ ” 

In father’s many years as an employing publisher, a goodly 
number of boys and young men came within the range of his ex- 
ample and influence, and the testimony is universal from them 
that impressions made through contact and association with him, 
and lessons of truthfulness, honesty, and manliness drawn from 
his lips, all have had lasting and guiding effect for good upon 
their lives. One of these young men was John N. Davidson, now 
aminister at Dousman, Wisconsin, and among the most gracious 
and touching of the many tributes tendered to the memory of 
their old friend and mentor are the following lines from his pen: 


NINETY YEARS OF SILENCE. 


His mother’s songs he heard; then silence fell. 
To him all noiseless was his schoolmates’ play 
And birds with songs unheard filled all the day. 
“Sad, sad,” men sighed, “that he apart must dwell 
As in a voiceless world.” But let his life’s work tell 
How strong the resolute soul; how mighty they 
Who beat beneath their feet the fears that sway 
The timid and the weak. A proud farewell 
We speak, for thou hast stood life’s testing pain. 
Thou wast the conqueror of thine adverse fate, 
Sight of the soul, far reaching, thou didst gain; 
Cry of the wronged made thee articulate: 
Rights of the dumb thou didst with might maintain; 
Deeds like thy Lord’s: these we commemorate. 
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AN ORAL CHAPEL SERVICE. 
J. A. McItvaine, Jr., Mt. Atrry, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Not long ago there went the rounds of the institution press 
a discussion of the relative values of signs and spelling in con- 
ducting chapel exercises. So much has already been said on the 
subject that for fear of being wearisome I will at the outset dis- 
claim any intention of reviving the issue, or of being partisan 
to either of the two, or to any other method. 

While services in signs predominate in American schools, 
to the best of my knowledge and observation pupils so instructed 
cannot be classed as being superior morally to those of schools 
where speech or spelling is employed. It is quite beyond me 
to say which method is the most effective in the cultivation of 
the pupils’ moral nature in so far as chapel exercises are respon- 
sible. Furthermore, just how much of this moral training de- 
pends upon chapel services, how much upon school-room in- 
fluence, and how much upon environment I do not presume to 
know. For these reasons I hesitate to pass judgment on the 
methods so readily as he did who implied that signs were essen- 
tial to salvation. I hesitate, I say, notwithstanding my some- 
what varied experience with chapel service. Throughout my 
school and college careers I attended services in signs, enjoyed 
them thoroughly, judging from my never failing daily attendance, 
and, I dare say, profited more or less. Even to this day I can re- 
call most vividly impressions received on these occasions over 
twenty years ago. Later, when first a teacher in the manual de- 
partment of this school, where signs were rigidly excluded, I 
gave my Sunday chapel talks by means of spelling alone. I well 
remember my first effort, so fraught with diffidence, fear, and 
misgiving. It was not long, however, until I became convinced, 
in spite of my most confirmed belief to the contrary, that the 
pupils understood and assimilated almost, if not altogether, as 
much as if I had addressed them in signs. That spelling was on 
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these occasions used effectively may be attributed to the insist- 
ence upon the use of spelling alone in the school-room. 

Later still, when transferred to the advanced department, 
and assigned a turn in conducting chapel services orally, I re- 
garded the whole proceeding as a howling farce. To thus ad- 
dress an assembly of deaf children was to my mode of reasoning 
a most ridiculous performance, and for a deaf person to do so 
appeared to me the height of folly. I concluded that at last I 
had become party to a case so often expressed as analogous to 
“the blind leading the blind.” 

Much as I was mistaken in my theories and preconceived 
nctions in regard to spelling, my ideas concerning oral services 
were still more so. This I soon discovered through casual ques- 
tioning and sundry evidence. As to my defective speech having 
any bearing in the matter, I could not discover that it increased 
the difficultv of the pupils’ understanding to any perceptible ex- 
tent. It was to them entirely a matter of speech movement or 
speech formation, not of articulation. So much for a personal 
foreward for which I trust I shall be pardoned. 

The discussion alluded to at the beginning of this article 
has suggested the question as to why the oral service was omit- 
ted from the issue. If I am rightly informed, it is used in a 
greater number of schools than where spelling to the exclusion 
of signs is employed. Whatever the reasons may have been for 
the omission I cannot but infer that it was due to the all too com- 
mon belief that oral services are merely perfunctory, devoid of 
stimulus, and for the most part incomprehensible. 

As I proclaimed at the beginning, I have no ulterior purpose 
of advocating oral services. I still believe there is something 
to be said in favor of signs and spelling. _ However, I wish to 
refute the allegation that pupils understand little if anything of 
a service through speech, and consequently derive practically no 
moral benefit therefrom. At the same time, I wish to answer 
the oft repeated question as to how much is really understood. 
To do so I present herewith an experiment which I think will 
furnish a fair basis for judgment. 

The usual form of chapel service, consisting of a text, en- 
larging upon the same, illustrating with short historical stories, 
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biographical sketches or anecdotes of a character to interest and 
elevate, and then applying or moralizing, was not deemed a suf- 
ficiently thorough test. The incidents are usually too brief and 
with few sequences; historical stories may be only a repetition of 
what has been previously read or heard; biographical sketches, 
in like manner, may have become familiar, and may also have 
much omitted, or little attention paid to sequence and still remain 
biography. For my test a connected story of reasonable length, 
thoroughly unfamiliar to the pupils, and interesting enough to 
hold close attention was decided upon. Such a story was found 
in Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s admirable little book entitled, The 
Story of the Other Wise Man, published in 1904. The time oc- 
cupied in delivery was about twenty-three or twenty-four minutes, 
On the large wall slate back of the platform were written the ap- 
pended notes: 

Artaban, Persia, 

Borsippa, near Babylon, 

Sign in the sky, 

A sapphire, a ruby and a pearl, 

A dying Jew, 

The sapphire to buy camels, 

Bethlehem, 

A mother and baby, 

The ruby to the soldiers, 


Egypt, 

Wandered thirty-three years, 
Jerusalem, The Passover, 
Golgotha, 


A girl seized for father’s debts, 
Christ or the poor girl? 

The pearl to save the girl, 

The earthquake, His death. 


From the foregoing it will be observed that the notes were 
composed mostly of proper nouns, unfamiliar phrases, as sign 
in the sky, seized for her father’s debts, etc., and a few points partic- 
ularly to be borne in mind. No one will deny that such notes 
lend considerable aid, whether employed in connection with a 
delivery in signs, spelling, or speech. The particular point to be 
emphasized, however, is this: Did the pupils understand any- 
thing; and if so, how much? 
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In answer to this question the pupils were asked to re- 
produce the story voluntarily. The attendance of about one 
hundred sixty precluded the adoption of a more thorough and 
conclusive test. The request being by no means peremptory, as 
was expected, only a small number of the pupils, eleven, volun- 
teered. This should not be taken as indicating that they were the 
only ones who benefited. Far from it. To listen to a discourse 
is one thing; to subsequently express it in written form, quite 
another. Because a pupil may be unable to reproduce, provides 
nc reason for supposing he did not understand. How many of us 
after attending a lecture of absorbing interest can sit down and 
write much more than a synopsis of what was heard, and how 
many would, if asked, volunteer to do so? Would this mean that 
we had not benefited? Moreover, at the time a story or moral 
is given, some children, whether deaf or hearing, may be un- 
able to have it fixed in their minds. After the lapse of several 
years, when having acquired the means of ready expression, they 
may recall the early impressions and put them into language. 
This fact is so well known as to hardly need comment. 

While lacking positive proof as to the number of pupils 
reached with this story and its moral, I nevertheless have every 
reason to believe that, had I discoursed in signs or spelling, I 
could hardly have obtained more gratifying results. 

Herewith are presented the reproductions of two of the 
pupils, neither of whom had ever heard the story before. The 
papers were written unaided, and are given here in their original 
form. While neither of them is the best of the collection, they are 
presented for reasons subsequently set forth. 

The first is that of a semi-mute, twelve years of age, not 
quite three years in school: 


THE OTHER WISE MAN. 


Once there lived in Persia a man named Artaban. He was a rich 
and wealthy man. One night nine men met at his house to hear the 
story of the Birth of Christ. Artaban told them that he wanted them 
to go with him to see the child Christ, but every one of them made an 
excuse. Then he went to the three wise men. He asked them to take 
him with them and they told him to meet them at Borsippa near Baby- 
lon in ten days. He must leave Persia when he sees a bright star in 
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the sky. This he agreed to do and sold all his property and bought a 
ruby, a sapphire and a pearl. One night he saw a bright star and sat 
out on his journey. He rode on and on, and on the evening of the tenth 
day arrived at Borsippa. While he entered the city he saw a poor dying 
Jew lying on the road. He jumped off his horse and gave him some med- 
icine, fanned him and gave him water, and very soon he arose and was 
well. Now in the mean time the wise men were waiting for him but he 
did not come so they went off. It was a dark night and Arataban went 
into the city, but the Wise Men had gone. He was very much dissa- 
pointed and turned back. Then he got lodging for the night and the 
next day had to sell his sapphire and bought camels and things needed to 
travel over the desert. He set out that day and came to Bethlehem at 
last and asked the people where Christ was and they told him that he had 
gone to Egypt. Arataban got in Bethlehem three days later. 

Now Herod was killing all the babies in Bethlehem, and Artaban 
took lodging in a house where a woman with her baby lived. The sol- 
diers came and were about to kill it but Artaban told them not to and 
gave them the ruby sc now he had only the pearl left. 

The next day he went on his journey into Eygpt. He treated every 
body he met very kindly but could not find Jesus. He went back and 
attended the feast of the Passover in Jerusalem. He searched for Jesus 
foi 33 years. 

When he was in Jerusalem he saw a crowd of people and asked them 
what was the matter. They told him that Jesus was going to be cruci- 
fied. He made his way through the crowd but did not come to where 
Jesus was. As he was making his way through the crowd he saw a little 
girl captured by the soldiers to pay her fathers debts. The little girl 
prayed to Artaban to save her and he thought which was the better to 
give the pearl to save her or Christ’s life. At last he gave it to the sol- 
diers and they set her free. Then there was an earthquake and a brick 
struck him, and he fell dead. He never saw Christ on earth but after- 
wards in heaven. This teaches us that Christ wants us to live a good kind 
life rather than give him presents of gold, silver or precious stones. 


This reproduction is the work of a particularly bright pupil, 
and is given as an example of what may be accomplished with 
barely three years’ instruction in speech-reading. It seems highly 
improbable that a better account could have been rendered by 
one much older and possessed of hearing. If this boy of twelve 
can profit to the extent that his reproduction would indicate, 
surely those older and in school longer than he, should be able 
to derive some benefit from such services, which ordinarily are 
much less difficult to encompass than this one. 
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The second reproduction is appended likewise, just as it was 
written. It is that of a congenital deaf girl, of ordinary intelli- 
gence, seventeen years of age, and ten years in school: 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN. 


We all know about the Three Wise Men who followed the star in 
the east to find Baby Christ. There was another wise man beside three 
ones. His name was Artaban. He lived in Persia and had a lovely large 
house and large farm. He was very wealthy. He was very good and 
wise, and knew about the stars. One night nine other men talked with 
him about the birth of Christ. He said at that time Christ would be born. 
He asked them to go with him. They all said they could not because some 
of them did not want to leave their wives nor children, and the others 
said they were too old to go. Artaban took three wise men to go with 
him. They lived in Borsippa near Babylon. He sold his houses and 
farm and bought three precious stones, sapphire, ruby and pearl. The 
three wise man told Artaban that they would wait for him only ten days. 
Artaban started and almost reached Borsippa, but on the way he saw a 
dying Jew lying on the ground and stopped to help him and soon he 
recovered. Artaban reached Borsippa and found out that the three wise 
men were gone. He was very much disappointed. He sold a sapphire 
and bought camels. He rode to Bethlehem and arrived there three days 
after the birth of Christ. Christ had gone to Egypt to prevent King 
Herod from killing him. One day Artaban was eating in a house where 
a woman and her baby lived. The soldiers sent by Herod to kill the 
babies entered the house. Artaban gave a ruby to them to save the baby. 
For thirty three years he wandered about and could not find Jesus Christ. 
On the way he helped many poor, sick, blind and lame people. At last 
he arrived at Jerusalem for Passover. He saw a large crowd and asked 
the people what the matter was. They said that Jesus was going to be 
crucified. He wanted to save him by giving a pearl to the soldiers. 
While walking through the crowd he found a girl seized by the soldiers to 
pay her father’s debt. He began to think to whom he would give a pearl 
to save Christ or the girl. At last he gave the pearl to the soldiers to save 
the girl. Jesus was crucified and died. There was an earthquake and a 
piece of brick fall down from a chimney and hit Artaban’s brain and 
killed him. He died without succeeding in meeting Christ. But in 
Heaven he might meet Him. This story teaches us that Christ is more 
pleased to receive our good deeds than the presents as gold, and precious 
stones. 


The ability to reproduce and the means of ready expression 
may be somewhat lacking in this illustration. Yet it is plainly 
evident that the understanding was hers. This, too, was obtained 
while occupying a seat most remote from the platform. 
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The fact that this was a graded chapel talk may have en- 
abled me to get within better comprehensive range of the pupils. 
Few schools would find such a classification practicable by rea- 
son of their smaller size. Yet an oral school under the disad- 
vantage of having all grades attend the same service could just 
as well have the exercises adapted to the average mind, as is 
done in small schools where signs or spelling is the medium. 

As for the youngest pupils, I can hardly approve of their at- 
tending chapel talks at all. They get practically nothing during 
their first two years at school whether spoken, spelled, or signed 
to, aside from the discipline of enforced quiet. The school, Sun- 
day school, and the actual experiences of every day associations 
offer abundant occasions for laying the foundation of their moral 
nature. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE SEVENTEENTH MEETING 
OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN IN- 
STRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 


The Seventeenth Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will be called to order, at Morganton, 
North Carolina, July 8, 1905, at eight o’clock in the evening. 

Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, Superintendent of the North Caro- 
lina School, has obtained passenger rates of one and a third fares 
for members of the Convention on the certificate plan, good to 
return two days after the Convention closes. He advises mem- 
bers, however,to purchase summer season tickets to Asheville and 
return. These Asheville tickets are as cheap and in some in- 
stances cheaper than the rate granted the Convention under the 
certificate plan, and they are good until October 31, and allow 
stop-over at various points. Further information concerning the 
local arrangements for the Convention has been or will be sent by 
Mr. Goodwin to the heads of the several schools. All persons 
intending to be present at the meeting should notify Mr. Good- 
win as soon as possible. 

The officers and the committees of the Convention are as 
follows: 

President, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, of Washington, D. C. 

Vice-President, J. W. Swiler, of Wisconsin. 

Secretary, J. R. Dobyns, of Mississippi. 

Treasurer, J. L. Smith, of Minnesota. 

Directors, W. K. Argo, of Colorado; Mrs. J. C. Balis, of 
Ontario; and J. W. Blattner, of Texas. 

Chairmen of Committees: For the Normal Section, J. W. 
Jones, of Ohio; for the Oral Section, E. A. Gruver, of New 
York; for the Auricular Section, E. H. Currier, of New York; 
for the Kindergarten Section, Miss Mary McCowen, of Chica- 
go; for the Industrial Section, Warren Robinson, of Wis- 
consin; for the Art Section, Theophilus d’Estrella, of California; 
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for the Eastern Local Committee, W. N. Burt, of Western Penn- 
sylvania; for the Western Local Committee, H. C. Hammond, 
of Kansas; for the Southern Local Committee, W. O. Connor, 
of Georgia. 

There will be class work each morning before the assembling 
of the Convention, and also each afternoon, in case it is desired. 
Dr. Mclver, President of the North Carolina State Normal 
College, and other distinguished educators will speak at some 
time during the Convention. The programme has been prepared 
by sessions, and these sessions may be transferred from after- 
noon to evening, in case the Convention so desires, in order that 
our host, the North Carolina School, may have sufficient time to 
give us such sight-seeing as she may desire. 

No paper should exceed twenty minutes in length, and a 
shorter time even than that is desired. It has been the hope of 
the Committee to make this programme flexible enough to meet 
any unexpected demands of the Convention and yet be interest- 
ing and profitable to the profession. 

All schools are cordially invited to make exhibitions of their 
school, industrial, and art work. Those expecting to take part in 
this exhibit will kindly communicate the fact to Superintendent 
E. McKay Goodwin, School for the Deaf, Morganton, North 


Carolina, and shipment should be made in sufficient time to reach 
the school before the opening of the Convention. 
The programme, so far as it has been prepared, is as follows: 


FIRST DAY, SATURDAY, JULY 8: 


Addresses of welcome from the Governor of North Carolina 
and others, responses, letters, etc. 


SECOND DAY, SUNDAY, JULY 9: 
Devotional exercises, to be provided for at the meeting. 


THIRD DAY, MONDAY, JULY I0: 


Forenoon: General Session. 

Address, President E. M. Gallaudet, Washington, D. C. 

“English from the Beginning,” Dr. Robert Patterson, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. Discussion. 

Afternoon: Normal Section. 

“Foundation Work in Arithmetic,” Superintendent F. D. 
Clarke, Flint, Mich. Discussion. 
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“Instruction of Backward Children,” Miss Julia A. Foley, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. Discussion. 


FOURTH DAY, TUESDAY, JULY II: 


Forenoon: Ora! Section. 

“Oral Work in the Lower Grades,” Miss Caroline R. Smith, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 

“Speech-teaching in Gallaudet College,” Professor Percival 
Hall, Washington, D. C. 

“Work with Beginners,’ Principal Sarah Fuller, Boston. 

“Oral Chapel Services,” (illustrated by oral recitations in 
concert by groups of pupils), Edwin G. Hurd, Morganton. 

“Oral Work in the North Carolina School,’ Mrs. Anna C. 
Hurd, Morganton, N. C. 

Afternoon: General Session, Round Table. 

“Towa Method of Teaching Language,’ Miss Margaret A. 
Watkins, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

“The Division of Pupils’ Time,” Superintendent R. E. Stew- 
art, Omaka, Neb. 

“Social Life of the Children in Institutions,’ Superintendent 
R. O. Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Sunday Life in Institutional Schools,” Superintendent Wim. 
B. Hare, St. Augustine, Fla. 

“Statistics of the Deaf and the Blind,’ Paul Lange, Dela- 
van, Wis. 

Evening: Industrial Section. 

Remarks by the Chairman, Warren Robinson, Delavan. 

“Few Trades or Many,” Supt. F. D. Clarke, Flint, Mich. 

“Conducting Industrial Classes Along with the Practical 
Work of the Industrial Departments,” Zach. B. Thompson, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia. 

“How to Make Beginnings in Agricultural Work,” Chas. 
P. Fosdick, Morganton, N. C. 

“Modern Methods and Equipment in our Industrial Depart- 
ments,” Phil. L. Axling, Seattle, Wash. 

Question Box. 


FIFTH DAY, WEDNESDAY, JULY 12: 


Forenoon: Industrial Section. 

“What the Domestic Training of our Deaf Girls should be,” 
(rot yet assigned). 

“Our Point of View,” Fred. C. Larsen, Delavan, Wis. 

“Poultry Raising at Schools for the Deaf,’ Geo. W. Ve- 
ditz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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“House Painting and Decorating at our Schools,” H. L. 
Rideout, Baton Rouge, La. 

“The Importance of Teaching the Blind-Deaf to Work,” 
Miss Delia Delight Rice, Delavan, Wis. 

Afternoon: Auricular Section. 

“The Value of Sound Perception as a Factor in the Develop- 
ment of the Deaf,” Principal Enoch Henry Currier, New York. PR 
Discussion. 

“Auricular Work in the Michigan School,” Superintendent 
Francis D. Clarke, Flint, Mich. 


Exhibition of intruments used to aid the hearing, with ex- be 
periments and tests. Discussion. par 

“Aural Development,” Isaac B. Gardner, New York. X\ 

SIXTH DAY, THURSDAY, JULY 13: of 

Forenoon: Kindergarten Section. (Programme incom- “a 
plete.) Gor 

Afternoon: An excursion to Biltmore. anc 

Evening: General Session. pat 

Election of Officers. Miscellaneous Business. anc 

SEVENTH DAY, FRIDAY, JULY 14: an¢ 

Forenoon: Normal Section. 

“Fruits of a Long and Rich Experience in the Classroom,” anc 
Weston Jenkins, Talladega, Ala. Discussion. of t 

“Geography and History in Graphic Representation,” soc 
Principal Francis E. Gillespie, Mystic, Conn. Discussion. and 

Afternoon: Oral Section. 

“First Grade Work” (illustrated by three pupils), Miss Jessie - 
Ball, Morganton, N. C. boc 

“Third Grade Work” Gilluntensed by three pupils), Miss aid 
Mabel L. Haynes, Morganton, N. C. 

“Intermediate Work” (reading, speech-reading, and mental the 
arithmetic, illustrated by seven pupils), Miss E. T. Welch and th 
Miss N. McDaniel, Morganton, N. C. . 

“Advanced Work” (recitations in general and physical geog- na 
raphy and arithmetic, illustrated by pupils), Edwin G. Hurd Cor 
and Edward F. Mumford, Morganton, N. C. ven 

Paper, Miss Clara L. Bell, Hartford, Conn. 

Paper, Mrs. C. Dudley Saul, Fulton, Mo. stat 
Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Washington Heights, New 

or 
| Evening: General Session. Miscellaneous Business. to | 
J. W. Jones, ten 


Chairman of the Programme Committee. Par 


I 
¥ 


PROGRAMME OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION, N. E. A., JULY 3-7, 1905. 

The National Educational Association meeting for 1905 will 
be held at Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, July 3-7. The De- 
partment of Special Education (formerly known as Department 
XVI) will have the usual annual programme, covering all features 
of educational work as it relates to children requiring special 
methods of instruction. It is the one department of the Associa- 
tion in which, under its present title, teachers of the deaf, the blind, 
and the feeble-minded may meet together for friendly and sym- 
pathetic conference and for study of questions of common interest 
and helpfulness, thereby broadening and strengthening them all 
and individually for the doing each of his special work. 

The department is certainly an ideal one in its broad plan 
and in its high aims, and in time we believe it will constitute one 
of the most attractive and helpful departments of,the entire As- 
sociation, coming more and more to serve in bringing the special, 
and frequently superior, methods and appliances used in the in- 
struction of the defective classes to the attention of the great 
body of instructors of normal children to the latters’ very great 
aid and profit. 

To the teachers of the deaf, contemplating attendance upon 
the Convention of American Instructors at Morganton, July 8-14, 
the N. E. A. meeting at Asbury Park and Ocean Grove is fort- 
unately placed and timed. It comes immediately before the 
Convention at Morganton, so our teachers can arrange very con- 
veniently to attend both. 

The rates of fare to Asbury Park and return to the home 
station is one first-class fare plus $2 membership fee in the N. E. 
A. Tickets may be purchased on dates, according to distance 
to be travelled, from: June 27 to July 3. Those intending to at- 
tend the Morganton Convention will plan to go from Asbury 
Park and to return there, to ge: the advantage of the one and one- 
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third fare offered for that trip. From many points in the country 
this will be decidedly the cheapest way to go to the Morganton 
Convention, giving moreover, with the advantages of both meet- 
ings, a season at the sea-shore. Extension of return N. E. A, 
tickets can be obtained, by depositing them and paying a fee of 
fifty cents, to August 31. Stop overs coming and going, ata 
number of points, are permitted on N. E. A. tickets. 

The following are the officers of the Department of Special 
Education: President, Miss Margaret Bancroft, Haddonfield, N. 
J.; Vice-President, J. H. Freeman, Jacksonville, Ill.; Secretary, 
Miss Anna E. Schaffer, Madison, Wis. 

The programme is as follows: 

Wednesday morning, July 5. President’s Address—Miss 
Margaret Bancroft, principal of Bancroft-Cox Training School, 
Haddonfield, N. J.; Physical Betterment of the Mentally Deficient 
—Dr. J. H. McKee, Philadelphia, Pa.; The Schools for the 
Feeble-Minded—E. R. Johnstone, superintendent of State Train- 
ing School for Feeble-Minded, Vineland, N. J.; Class Work— 
Instruction of Blind Children—Miss Alice Burnham. Fellows, 
director of the Wisconsin School for Children of Defective Vision, 
Milwaukee; What has been done for one Child According to 
the Garrett Method—Miss Anna G. Reinhardt, teacher in School 
for the Deaf, Bala, Pa. 

Thursday morning, July 6. Cerebral Localiz:tion—Dr. West- 
on D. Bayley, Philadelphia; An Experiment in Medical Inspec- 
tion of Public Schools with Accompaniment of District Nursing 
—Mrs. William Ellicott, President of Arundell Club, Baltimore; 
All Disease is Crime—Arthur Linsley, assistant to head master, 
Phillips Brooks School, Philadelphia, discussion by Dr. E. G. 
Brown, medical examiner public schools, New York city, and 
A. J. Winnie, principal Jefferson School, Racine, Wis.; Address 
in Memory of Frederick D. Morrison, Maryland School for the 
Blind, Michael Anagnos, director of Perkins Institution, Boston; 
Round Table Discussion—leader Miss Mary T. McCowen, prin- 
cipal of Day-Schools for the Deaf, Chicago. There will be an 
exhibit of models of technique employed in training, including 
the progressive methods of object training employed by the vari- 
ous schools, also of the books and systems which are found to 
be most serviceable. 

There will be exhibits of Deaf, of Blind, and of Feeble- 
Minded—in charge of (to be severally supplied). 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


THE HYGIENE OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


A most lively interest has of late years been taken in school 
hygiene; physicians and educators have by speech and writing 
contributed their share towards perfecting this branch of science. 
It is evident that this whole question is one of special and vital 
interest for educators of the deaf; and ever since the foundation 
of special institutions for the deaf, efforts have been made to meet 
all hygienic requirements. Much has been accomplished by 
these efforts and by a more general discussion of the matter; 
and many vexed questions appear to have been definitely de- 
cided; for instance, the question whether boarding or day 
schools are to be preferred, has been settled in this sense, that 
mixed institutions deserve the preference. The question as to 
the distribution of the school hours has been settled by deciding 
that scientific subjects should not be taught in the afternoon; 
school commencements which have the character of a show, are 
generally condemned, and social gatherings, where the deaf 
pupils meet with their teachers, their friends, and relatives have 
been proposed instead, and have in several of the German insti- 
tutions met with great success. There has been a reduction of 
the hours. of instruction allotted to each teacher, so as not to ex- 
haust their strength. These and other successes have been 
achieved. But there is no standing still,no resting on the laurels; 
progressive science demands further advance also in this field. 

It has been generally agreed to fix the age when deaf chil- 
dren are admitted to the institutions at seven years; for only a 
physically somewhat developed child can successfully overcome 
the difficulties of articulation. Among the children admitted 
there will always be some, who, owing to the poverty of their 
parents, have not been able to become physically strong. The 
first duty is to strengthen them, and see to it that they receive 


specially nourishing food. New pupils should be carefully ex- 
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amined by the physician of the institution; those that are found 
weak should be watched for some time; and if the great exertion 
which the first devclopment of sounds involves seems too much 
fcr them, articulation instruction should be deferred for some 
time. If possible, each institution should have a_ preparatory 
school, or class, where the children are under the supervision of 
a physician. 

Lip-reading requires a greater exertion than hearing. It 
can, therefore, not be denied that deaf pupils during their five to 
six hours of school time become more exhausted than hearing 
children. Their hours of recreation should, therefore, be longer. 
Especially in boarding schools the daily hours of recreation either 
on the play ground or in the house should be made as pleasant 
as possible. It is certain that the deaf boy will derive more benefit 
by practicing in the gymnasium, or by speeding along on his 
wheel or on horse back, than by playing “puss in the corner” 
under the supervision of some assistant. Gymnastics are on all 
hands recognized as a highly important element in the education 
of the deaf. Under certain conditions, however, they may prove 
injurious. Thus when the pupils of the Lower Austria Institu- 
tion for the deaf at Dobling near Vienna, were for the first time 
thoroughly examined as to their physical condition by a com- 
petent physician, it was found that an unexpectedly large number, 
from various physical causes, could no longer take part in the 
instruction in gymnastics, and could not assist in any manual 
werk about the institution. Care should be taken not to carry 
bodily exercises to excess. It is a well known fact that too great 
exertions cause heart troubles, and that very often the greatest 
athletes are found unfit for military service. 

Deaf children are, as it were, disinherited by nature; and it 
is not strange that more than among normally endowed pupils 
we find among them, in addition to their deafness, other diseases, 
e. g., scrofula, tuberculosis, rachitis, St. Vitus’ dance,-etc. The 
treating of these diseases by a physician has always been made the 
subject of special attention in institutions for the deaf; but com- 
paratively little has been done as regards “nervousness,” the 
fashionable disease of our times, as it was presumed that it did 
not often occur among the deaf. But considering the high per- 
centage of persons who have become deaf from diseases of the 
nervous system, especially the brain, it is not surprising that in a 
thorough physical examination a large number of deaf were found 
to possess “weak nerves.’ Neuert maintains that in individual 
cases this positively showed itself as cerebral neurasthenia. 
This was observed, in conjunction with deafness, in two cases 
accompanied by scrofula, a dragging walk, and a certain flaccid- 


ness of the organs of speech. Every teacher of the deaf has 
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doubtless observed in his class instances of nervousness among 
his pupils. Their condition produces a certain restlessness, ab- 
sent-mindedness, and inattention. Frequently a fine intellectual 
capacity is accompanied by a very marked absent-mindedness. 
The work done by the pupils thereby becomes one-sided, defec- 
tive, and disjointed. There have also been observed: anomalous 
width of the pupils of the eye, defective closing of the eyelids, a 
trembling speech. Only perfect calmness on the part of the 
teacher can diminish these nervous symptoms. Haste and over- 
zealousness in instruction, the awakening of fear and anxiety by 
threats, and too great rigor, dishonorable and hard bodily punish- 
ment will only lead to further injury to the nervous system. 
The best plan is to leave these pupils for some time, and turn 
to others. Strange to say those who at first were so excited. 
will later on receive the instruction of the teacher very readily. 
The intense attention to the lips of the teacher is only calculated 
to make the evil worse. It will, therefore, be well not to bother 
such children with the reading from the lips of unknown words. 
The German method will not suffer if, in such a case, the teacher, 
after vain attempts at lip-reading, writes the word on the black 
board. 

Prof. Dr. Waetzoldt stated in his speech at the Frankfurt Con- 
gress, that it appears from a thorough investigation of the matter, 
that defects of the organs of vision occur to a much greater 
degree in the deaf, than defects of hearing in the blind. Dr. 
Schwendt says: “Deafness is frequently found in connection with 
diseases of the eye, among which, in the first line, a degeneration 
of the pigment of the retina should be mentioned. Deafness is 
not unfrequently found in connection with a cataract existing from 
birth, and with microphthalmy.” Mr. Neuert has gone to the 
trouble to show by statistics the connection between deafness 
and disturbances of the sense of sight. Among the 92 pupils 
of the Meersburg (South Germany) institution, 58, or 63%, were 
suffering from affections of the eyes. Neuert gives of 1537 pupils 
only 45, or about 3%, who suffered from affection of the eyes, 
but adds that the physicians, as a rule, only took account of such 
affections which would even strike a layman on account of their 
disfiguring the expression of the face. The examination of the 
pupils of the city institution for the deaf at Berlin showed worse 
results: Only 56.55% of the pupils had a normal organ of sight; 
24% were suffering from astigmatism at the Berlin institution, 
and 18.5% at the Soest institution. A person suffering from as- 
tigmatism never receives a sharp and distinct image on his retina. 
This causes defective vision and a smaller degree of capacity 
for work. 
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Another defect of the organs of vision in the deaf is myopia 
or nearsightedness (Soest, 2.5%; Berlin, 7.15%.) Dr. Siles 
says, relative to the treatment of myopia: “Of equal value with 
the proper use of glasses, are dietetic measures as regards the 
eyes—but little sewing, frequent pauses between such work, good 
light, a straight position of the head, seats at the correct distance 
from the desks, clear print in books, and large handwriting.” 
The teachers of the deaf should not fail to direct the attention 
of such of their pupils as suffer from myopia, to occupations suit- 
able to their condition. Very nearsighted children of indigent 
parents should be advised to select as their means of earning a 
living, the making of baskets, brushes, or cigars, or to engage 
themselves as day laborers; or, if the circumstances allow, for 
instance in the country, simply to stay at home and assist their 
parents about the house or farm. 

We find in our institutions always a number—though not 
very large—of pupils suffering from “retinitis pigmentosa,” i. e., 
a disease of the retina which shows itself in night blindness and 
lack of ability to find their way. It is frequently followed by 
deafness or difficulty of hearing. These persons lose their power 
of sight gradually, and between the age of 30 and 50 become, as 
a rule, totally blind. Among other diseases of the eye we will 
only mention color blindness (Daltonism). It is absolutely 
necessary that the teacher should know which of his pupils suffer 
from color blindness. He will then not take unnecessary trouble 
w'th such a pupil, and not causelessly reprimand him for 
inattention. 

If a specialist is needed for institutions for the deaf, he should 
be in the very first line an oculist. The eye of the deaf is at the 
same time his ear. If his eye is not intact, his power of percep- 
tion is defective in a twofold sense. The teacher of the deaf is not 
expected to be an oculist; but it is exceedingly desirable that he 
should take some interest in ophthalmology, not for the purpose 
of acting as a healer, but in order to become acquainted with the 
most common diseases of the eye, in order to know how easily 
a malignant evil may plunge the poor deaf into eternal night, and 
in order to enable him to intelligently follow the indications and 
directions of the oculist. In the examination for positions as 
teachers of the deaf, there should always be some questions rel- 
ative to the eye; and the older pupils should receive instruction 
regarding the sense of sight and its preservation. 

Most modern writers insist that an aurist should be con- 
nected with every institution for the deaf, and it is an unfortunate 
circumstance that most of our institutions do not possess the 
necessary means for having one. This is all the more desirable 
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in view of the results of the examination of deaf children which 
have been made in a number of institutions. In Gmund (Aus- 
tria) among 9o pupils, Io were found to be suffering from a fes- 
tering of the ear. In Denmark among 185 pupils, 19 showed 
symptoms of diseases of the ear, e. g., running of the ear, polypus, 
etc. In Petershagen (Germany) 5.5% of the pupils were suffering 
from diseases of the ear. Of 188 pupils in the institutions of Baden 
(Germany) 4 had foreign bodies in their ears, and in 52 the outer 
channel of the ear was stopped up by cerumen, and 9 suffered 
from chronic festering of the middle portion of the ear. 

Our specialists have repeatedly called attention to the im- 
portance of laryngoscopical examinations of the deaf. Both the 
teacher and the pupil will be saved unnecessary exertions if the 
examination shows that there are insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of developing clear voice. Unfortunately such exam- 
inations are but rarely made. On the other hand the likewise 
important examination of the inner parts of the nose should not 
be neglected. In the Petershagen (Germany) institution 55% of 
the pupils were suffering from diseases of the inner olfactory or- 
organs, and 13% had swellings of the nostrils. Of 188 children 
in the Baden institutions 35 had inner swellings of the nose, 27 
were unable to breathe through the nose, and 16 had an offensive 
odor about the nose. All the diseases of the olfactory organ wiil 
exercise an injurious influence on the development of the voice. 

In conclusion it should be stated that many children in the 
public schools have a bent back bone, principally owing to the 
wrong position of the body in writing. In institutions for the 
deaf, where so much writing is going on, the pupils should be 
strictly urged to occupy a proper position when writing. It is 
a good sign that there is a constantly growing interest shown in 
the above mentioned subjects in medical circles. As one 1csult 
may be mentioned that courses for physicians in institutions for 
the deaf have been inaugurated at the Royal Institution in Ber- 
lin.—[ Blatter fir Taubstummenbildung]. 


THE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTION FOR 
THE DEAF AT VIENNA. 

This happy event was suitably celebrated on the 31st of 
March, 1904, in the presence of the minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, a large number of prominent government and clerical dig- 
nitaries, and many private individuals. What made this celebra- 
tion particularly interesting was the fact that in one of the largest 
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halls of the venerable building there was a very large and well 
arranged exhibition of work by present and former pupils which 
attracted a great many visitors. The exhibit embraced a wide 
range of articles from beautiful paintings, etchings, and litho- 
graphs to meerschaum pipes artistically carved, woodwork, 
articles made of amber, bicycles, specimens of printing and bind- 
ing, etc. This institution was, at the suggestion of the wide- 
awake Emperor Joseph II, who had witnessed the wonderful 
results of Abbé de I’ Epée’s education of the deaf in Paris, founded 
by the Empress Maria Theresia, by decree of March 31, 1779, 
and proved a remarkable success almost from its very beginning, 
and may with honest pride look back upon the 125 years of its 
existence. It has truly been blessed, and proved a blessing to 
hundreds of the deaf of Austria. The method followed in this 
institution may be termed a mixed system of education, as it also 
admits the mimic and finger language. To avoid any misunder- 
standing, it may be well to state that the Vienna Institution 
certainly follows the speech method, and admits the mimic and 
finger language only in the lower grades, as a makeshift, but 
does not rigorously suppress it in the upper grades. The advo- 
cates of the pure speech method will find by examining the results 
of the Vienna Institution that the method followed in that insti- 
tution has proved a great success and a true blessing to many 
a deaf child. The more intelligent among the deaf, even those 
who ean speak very well, and are proficient in lip-reading, will, 
in their intercourse with each other, gladly returnto their 
“mother-tongue,” the sign-language.—[ Deutsche Taubstummen- 
Korrespondenz. 


DISCUSSION OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION IN 
THE BAVARIAN LEGISLATURE. 


Delegate Kohl spoke at length on the instruction of the deaf, 
and especially on the treatment of pupils possessing remnants 
of hearing. He stated that astonishing results had been obtained 
in this direction at the Munich Central Institution; and that Dr. 
V. Bezold had gained most eminent success by his method of 
treating pupils with remnants of hearing. He considered it ab- 
solutely necessary to separate the pupils with remnants of hear- 
ing from those not possessing such remnants. For this purpose 
special “hearing-classes” should be established. Attendance at 
schools for the deaf should be made compulsory; and for his pur- 
pose special care should be taken to create free places, so that 
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poor deaf children would have no excuse for staying away from 
school. Physicians should be encouraged to visit the institutions 
for the deaf. Delegate Schubert stated that the separation of 
the deaf from those possessing remnants of hearing was a true 
blessing. Several years he had advocated the measure to make 
attendance at school compulsory for all deaf children. No one 
could object to it and term it an interference with the rights of 
the parents. Compulsory attendance at the public schools, which 
has been in force for a long time, might just as well be objected to 
as an undue interference of the government. Some pressure must 
be brought to hear on parents who do not possess a sufficient de- 
gree of common sense to send their children to school;the course 
of instruction in schools for the deaf should not be less than 
eight vears. Delegate Worle advocated the establishment of a 
normal course of instruction.—[Organ der Taubstummen-An- 
stalten in Deutschland. ] 


THE NEW BADEN LAW CONCERNING INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND. 


The new law of August I1, 1902, took effect in the autumn 
of 1904. The main features of the new law are the following: 
The aim of the goverment institutions for the deaf and blind is 
to make the pupils reasonable, religious, and moral beings, to 


cause them to be instructed in all the subjects taught in the 
public schools; the course is to be eight years. Also children 
not boarding at institutions for the deaf and dumb may share in 
the instruction. Wherever any industries are carried on in an in- 
sitution, the institution furnishes the raw material and the neces- 
sary tools. After deducting the cost of the raw material, the 
amount realized from the sale of goods manufactured by the 
pupils, is placed to their credit, and paid to them when they leave 
the institution, so as to give them some little aid in starting in 
life. The vacations are not to exceed ten weeks ina year. Each 
institution must publish a report at the end of the scholastic year. 
Institutions for the deaf and blind maintained by private in- 
dividuals or corporations must prove to the satisfaction of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction that the teachers employed by 
them are fully competent; and that the course of instruction em- 
braces all the subjects taught in the public institutions. 
Parents or guardians are obliged to enter the names of their 
deaf and blind children of school age at the office of the local au- 
thorities; and on the 1st of May of each year, all these names 
are sent in to the higher educational authorities who prepare a 
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question-sheet, relative to age, physical and mental condition, 
etc., of the candidates for admission. These question sheets are 
filled out by the parents or guardians; and in accordance there- 
with, the children are, after a careful examination of the answers, 
admitted to the various institutions. As far as possible,the wishes 
of the parents or guardians are consulted as to the special in- 
stitution in which they desire their children to be placed. Chil- 
dren who have not yet reached the normal age required for ad- 
mission to an institution, may, in exceptional cases, especially 
when they are particularly talented, be admitted; and children 
who are physically weak, so as to require special attendance, or 
whose mental development has been retarded, may be admitted, 
as an exception, after the eighth year cf age, which is the normal 
school-age. The institutions will endeavor, as far as possible, to 
maintain connection with their former pupils, after they have left 
the institution, and afford them aid and guidance. The cost of 
board and instruction has, until further notice, been fixed at 210 
mark (about $50) per annum; which will be paid by the parents, 
or, if they are unable, by the communities where they reside.— 
[Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland. ] 


LIST OF THE LANGUAGES IN WHICH INSTRUC- 
TION IS IMPARTED TO THE DEAF. 


LANGUAGE. TEACHERS. PUPILS. 
Swedish andGerman inFinland 277 


—[Smaablade for Dévstumme. ] 
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THE INSTITUTION 


ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


There is a mistaken idea in the minds of some that the only object of 
the oral work in a school is to teach the pupils to speak and that only 
upon their proficiency in, and perfectness of, speech should rest the de- 
cision whether they be educated in the oral department or the manual de- 
partment. This idea is an erroneous one. 

The first and supreme object of the oral work is the education of the 
child. Oral methods are employed because by oral methods we can best 
and most completely educate. 

We reach and develop the mind through the medium of language 
granted by God to the highest of all his creatures—spoken, living language 
-—from one human being to another. 

If a child can acquire the ability to take this warm living language 
from the lips of another—to read speech as we call it—even though he 
can not speak an intelligible word himself—ought we to take this priv- 
ilege from him? No. If in addition to this he can speak, imperfect 
speech though it be, but sufficiently intelligible for his teachers and 
associates to understand him, how much more reason for him to have the 
advantages of this method. If he can read speech readily and speak 
intelligibly, who can question for a moment his claim for instruction by 
oral methods? 

So highly is the value of oral methods regarded that in certain states 
laws have been passed requiring that every deaf child under instruction 
in the state schools be given the advantages of oral instruction. In all 
the leading schools the number placed under instruction by this method 
is greatly on the increase. 

Do pupils progress as rapidly under oral as under manual instruction? 
They do. A careful and thorough written examination of pupils of the 
same grade, age, and ability has shown it repeatedly in various schools and 
as it might be shown to-day in our own school were such a test made. 

There have been pupils in our School under manual instruction well 
advanced. There are pupils under oral instruction for the same number of 
years equally well advanced. 

There are slow and backward pupils in the oral department and there 
are slow and backward pupils in the manual department. 

Dr. Crouter, in speaking of the pupils sent from his school, the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, to Gallaudet College, said that the pupils prepared 
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under oral methods are better prepared in every way than pupils formerly 
sent from the school prepared under manual methods. 

That the orally taught child acquires a command of written English 
that equals that of the manually taught and surpasses it in certain ways I 
do not hesitate to affirm. He reads more and better, with a finer apprecia- 
tion of, to quote Dr. Gallaudet, “those exact and beautiful expressions 
of thought that are expressed by language.” What manually taught 
pupils of the same grade and age have read “Miles Standish” and “Enoch 
Arden” with more genuine enjoyment and understanding than our oral 
pupils as shown by their reproduction of these poems? 

The oral pupil is not obliged to depend upon his imperfect speech 
and speech-reading. He always has written language to fall back upon. 
What more has the manually taught? Can the general public under- 
stand his gestures and finger-spelling? Dr. E. M. Gallaudet has said 
this in regard to the language of signs: “When we go into a company of 
deaf-mutes, we find them almost invariably using signs. We know by 
experience that signs do not express those exact and beautiful divisions 
of thought that are expressed by language. The deaf and dumb with- 
out themselves knowing it lose a great deal of the apprehension of what 
ideas pass from mind to mind. When we come down to nice distinctions 
of thought, the sign language, we know, is not sufficient and we should 
not flatter the deaf and dumb into thinking that it is. In order to rise to 
that high appreciation of thought which is attained by men possessing all 
their faculties, they must possess language.”—Anna C. Hurd, in the Deaf 
Cerolinian (N. C.) 


A WANT OF FAITH. 


In the days when railroads were in the earliest stages of development, 
it was the general belief of engineers that it would be necessary for the 
wheels of the locomotives and cars, and the rails along which they were 
to run, to be fitted with cogs in order to get the necessary grip. It did 
not at first occur to them that the weight of the engine alone would be 
sufficient, and that smooth rails and smooth wheels would answer their 
purpose. In reviewing the various educational methods of the past, not 
only with respect to those employed in the teaching of the deaf, but also 
to those of the hearing, we are at times forcibly reminded of the mistake 
made by these railroad engineers. The cogs were unnecessary adjuncts, 
but they were believed at first to be essential to the progress of the loco- 
motive; so, in the evolution of the educational machine, the complicated 
and difficult path has sometimes been pursued, without even making trial 
of a smoother and an easier way. Some methods employed have been 
so diametrically opposed to all pedagogical and psychological principles, 
one has been forced to the conclusion that, under such conditions, boys 
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and girls acquired an education in spite of, rather than in consequence 
of. the methods employed. It has required a considerable amount of 
evidence to demonstrate the possibility of teaching the English language 
to the deaf without the aid of signs, by the plain and smooth way of the 
intuitive method. The use of the sign-language in the classroom, with 
its attendant detrimental effects, its pictorial nature, its concretism of 
thought, its utter lack of inflection as regards the reciprocal dependence 
of words and sentences, its inexactitude, and its perennial crop of what 
are erroneously termed deafmutisms, has come to be almost universally 
condemned. The importance of the use of English, both in and out of 
school, is more widely recognized than ever before. There is one place, 
however, in the school, where, in the opinion of some, the sign language 
must still be retained. This is in the school chapel. It is claimed that 
as the sign language appeals to the heart, it is the only effective means 
for the religious and moral development of the pupils in our schools, and 
therefore, it should retain its place in the chapel exercises. It has been 
claimed that the sign language is the natural language of the deaf, and 
that it promotes their happiness. One of the foremost authorities on the 
education of the deaf, himself a teacher of wide experience, not long ago 
remarked that any language is natural if it is used constantly, and for 
all purposes, for it is learned through the operation of perfectly natural 
laws. He also asserted that there are no children happier than those 
who can understand and use English. “It doubles, trebles their hap- 
piness, for when they go home in vacation they can use spoken or written 
English freely, and sign language pupils cannot do it.” That the sign 
language is not emotional, or that it is not a quick and easy method of 
communication, no one wishes to assert; with such arguments we are not 
concerned. The question for us to face is the place of the sign language 
in the scheme of education. And here, it must be judged, as Prof. 
Blattner says, in the clear light of reason and cold logic. 

As was before stated, nearly every teacher of the deaf agrees that 
the sign language has no legitimate business in the classroom. There, 
English should be the form of communication and the medium by which 
instruction should be imparted. Ordinary school books are placed in 
the hands of our pupils, who are supposed to have a sufficient command 
of the English language to understand them. Why, then, should the use 
of English be discarded for signs in the chapel? That which is sufficient 
for mental development ought surely to be quite as effectual for moral 
training. It we are forced to admit that the language powers of our 
pupils are not sufficiently developed to enable them to receive and benefit 
by ordinary religious and moral instruction, then one of two things 
must be the cause. Either the deaf are incapable of receiving such in- 
struction through the medium of the English language, or our method 
of teaching language must be in fault. In the normal course of the ed- 
ucational process, we can reach the intelligence through the medium of 
spoken, spelled, or written language, and through the intelligence we can 
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reach the will. If we assert that by means of the English language we 
can effectually develop the intellectual faculties, and in the same breath 
declare that we must fall back upon the language of signs for religious 
and moral training, then indeed our position is a strange one. Suc- 
cess in receiving any kind of instruction by the medium of finger spelling, 
speech, or writing, presupposes a knowledge of language. An intelligent, 
comprehensive grasp of the English language can only be acquired in the 
first place by thorough scientific teaching. To make language a vehicle 
for thought, it must not only be constantly practised. but it must first of 
ali be taught, and the teacher must know how to teach it. Not long 
since, an instance was quoted of a teacher in an oral school in Germany, 
who, a few years ago, was giving new words to his class. His method 
of teaching language was to write the words on the blackboard, to 
speak them, and then to make a sign for each one! He did this, it was 
explained, to make sure that the children understood the meaning of 
them. Such instances as this sometimes cause one to doubt whether 
those who cannot dissociate language and signs, and who are so eager 
to demand the sign for the explanation, are even conscious of any other 
method of testing the extent of a child’s comprehension of language. 
When the teaching of language is more generally studied and more 
thoroughly understood, we may expect better results in the education of 
the deaf. In all undertakings, it is necessary that we should have a 
perfectly clear idea of the object we have in view, to keep that idea con- 
stantly before our minds, and to strictly adhere to it to the very end. 
The end we have in view is the education of our pupils, mentally, moral- 
ly. and physically. The doctrine of evolution teaches that life is the ad- 
justment of inner to outer relations, and that education, whereby we are 
prepared for complete living, is the adjustment of a human being to 
his environment. It is our business to train our pupils in such a way 
that, when they go out into the world, they may be enabled to adjust 
themselves to the manifold relations of life, the life of the hearing and 
speaking world, and all our energies should be directed toward that end. 
—James A. Weaver in the Utah Eagle. 


MAKE A TEST. 


Some time ago we made the following statement in these columns: 
“Last spring the writer stood up in the chapel of the Clarke school and 
talked to a crowd of deaf children who had never seen him before, for 
about eight minutes. No extraordinary pains were taken to talk distinct- 
ly; there was no mouthing and the utterance was not very much below 
the usual speed, yet those pupils understood everything that was said. 
We are positive of this from the expression of their countenances, and 
the effort to catch what was said did not seem in the least painful. In- 
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deed, we flatter ourself with the belief that the talk was enjoyed.” We 
sec no reason now for retracting what was then said, except as to the 
length of the talk. Perhaps it was not quite eight minutes long, possibly 


no more than six. The speaker was so intent upon satisfying his mind 
as to whether he was being understood that he gave little heed to the 
time. In regard to the rest of the above statement he believes he could 
hardly have been mistaken. The California News makes the following 
comment upon it: “We wish that there was more of this sort of litera- 
ture among our exchanges—the narrating of personal experiences. It 
is always interesting to read such matter. Yet we may not always agree 
with the writer in his conclusions. For instance, in this case it would have 
been more convincing to us if the pupils named had written out the talk 
after Mr. Blattner had finished. We have never yet had reason to be- 
lieve that a spoken address can be made as intelligible to deaf children 
as it would be if delivered in signs, nor anywhere near as intelligible. 
The only test of such a matter would be to have a speaker address a 
company of deaf children orally and at the same time have an inter- 
preter give the same address in signs to the pupils familiar with signs. 
We have no doubt as to which ‘audience’ would be able to give the most 
accurate reproduction of the speech.” A very good suggestion, if it 
could be fairly executed. The difficulty would be to secure two squads 
of deaf equally conditioned as to native ability and education and two 
speakers of equal rendering powers, the one in signs and the other in 
visible speech. In order that such a test might be approximately fair 
the experiment would have to be repeated several times with different 
speakers and different audiences. Our friend Caldwell seems convinced 
beforehand as to the outcome. We are not, but confess to be open to 
conviction. However, we cannot resist the temptation of reminding 
him sub rosa that there is many a slip betwixt the rendition in signs of 
an address and its interpretation. An old stager like himself ought to 
know that it is possible to place a dozen intelligent deafmutes before a 
speaker and every one will write out a different version of his address. 
The unstudied, indifferent, careless signs of the common run of pupils 
are even less intelligible. If Mr. Caldwell has ever visited the school 
literary society he may know that the talk on the rostrum will sometimes 
have the whole audience guessing. Our friend is presumed to be a 
master of the sign-language. Let him step into the literary society of his 
school some night without knowing the program, and if he does not have 
a hard time guessing from the sign-rendition what particular literary 
selection is being recited we know nothing about such performances; 
then, should he not be acquainted with the piece, he might try his hand 
at reproducing it and comparing his effort with the original. We wit- 
nessed an incident at the Buffalo convention that would have been ex- 
ceedingly laughable if it had not been connected with sacred things. A 
speaker on the platform was saying the Lord’s prayer in most beautiful 
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and “impressive” signs; the one who rendered it into English, blissfully 
ignorant of its identity, missed the correct interpretation about forty 
rods, making ludicrous hodge-podge of it. The interpreter has been 
a teacher of the deaf a number of years and is the son of deaf parents. 
The worst part of the affair, though, is that there were perhaps not a 
score of people in that whole audience, composed in part of persons 
grown gray in the profession, who discovered the error.—The Lone Star 
(Texas.) 


“THE ONLY TRULY BENEFICIAL LANGUAGE.” 


“The sign language, the only truly beneficial language of the deaf,” 
says The North Dakcta Banner, “still lives and will survive all the nar- 
row, selfish bickering that is hurled at it with the idea of forcing upon 
the deaf an artificial substitute which is lacking in grace, intelligence, 
and worth.” If, as our contemporary asserts, the sign language is the only 
truly beneficial language of the deaf, the sign language should survive 
“all the narrow, selfish bickering that is hurled at it.” Those narrow, 
selfish persons who hur] bickering at the sign language ought to be 
ashamed of themselves; their attempts to force upon the deaf an arti- 
ficial substitute (the English language, evidently) should meet with failure. 
Still we must be fair toward even the narrow and selfish. Many of these 
are honest. They believe the sign language with all its beauties and 
utilities, has limitations. The sign language is not adequate, generally 
speaking, as a means of communication between the deaf and the hearing. 
Signs are a poor medium for correspondence. So far as we know there 
are no books or newspapers published in the sign language. The “arti- 
ficial substitute” to which he refers must be the English language, since 
no other language substitute is attempted in our schools for the deaf. 
The manual alphabet, writing, reading, speech, and lip-reading are the 
means employed in teaching the English language. If the English lan- 
guage is an “‘artificial’”’ substitute, it is better than no substitute. Opinions 
differ. All will not agree that the English language is “lacking in grace, 
intelligence, and worth.” Nothing could be more graceful than a happy 
thought appropriately expressed in English. A person who has a clearly 
defined thought can usually find English words for intelligent expression. 
As for worth, the English language is usually worth all that is spent in 
acquiring it. Think of the happiness it brings to thousands of the deaf. 
By means of pencil and pad, or finger-spelling, or better, when possible, 
speech and lip-reading, the deaf are enabled through the English lan- 
guage to communicate with those who do not know signs. We have 
noticed that many of the deaf are inclined to use the English language 
when talking among themselves, thus refuting by their practice the as- 
sertion that the sign language is the “only truly bereficial language of 
the deaf.”"—Mt. Airy World (Penn.) 
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ENVIRONMENT vs. HEREDITY IN THE SOUTH. 


Here is a fact, so well known in the deaf schools of the South that 
its recurrence never excites any comment in such schools, which is yet 
practically unknown outside, yet it seems to me to have a most weighty 
bearing, not only on the question stated at the heading, but on practical 
direction of education in this country. 

In the schools for the deaf in any Southern state containing a fairly 
large proportion of “poor whites” (generally spoken of as “crackers’’), 
it often happens that the brightest, most refined and modest, and most 
graceful and lady-like in manners and carriage in the whole school come 
of the lowest of “poor whites” parentage. This, I understand, is not 
common in such pupils in schools for the hearing. 

The only explanation I can see for this fact is that the deaf girl is 
protected by her deafness from the contamination of her environment, 
she does not hear the coarse words, or take in the coarse ideas current 
in her home atmosphere. Thus she comes to the deaf school with an un- 
formed mind, ready to develop naturally in accordance with innate charac- 
ter; the hearing girl gets these contaminations to the full, and their in- 
fluence is never fully eradicated. 

The practical application of this fact seems to me to be—as the 
“poor white” pupils in our deaf schools are capable of taking their place 
in every attribute of womanliness alongside of those of the best families, 
what a frightful mistake is made in neglecting their education, and what 
another great mistake was made in the vast sums spent on negro educa- 
ticn and almust none on that of the “poor white,” when the results with 
the latter class would have been so vastly greater. 

Now, Northern readers may say, “Why does not the South devote 
the money to the education of the ‘poor whites’ that is required?” Ah! 
that is not where the difficulty is, the money is given, but the rub is to 
induce the “poor white” to accept of the education offered. They have 
avery poor opinion of “edicatin,” and our follies in the way we went at 
education of the negroes in the South but deepened that indifference; they 
are shy and very suspicious of attempts to “patranize” them, and the ut- 
most circumspection is needed in dealing with them. The common 
schools can not reach them, nor would compulsory education avail in a 
community indifferent or hostile to education, and, for the present, 
settlement work seems the only way to reach and cure so deep-seated a 
prejudice. 

To forestall any who may put the question, “What becomes of mental 
heredity, if vour facts and inferences from them are correct?” I will say 


in advance that few greater errors exist than that there is such a thing 

as mental inheritance, in kind, although mere brain power may be inherited 

in degree. Brain power seems to be a sort of physical matter, and there- 

fore capable of transmission, while the direction of that power, is a mental 

oa: one is flesh; the other is spirit—Wm. Wade in School Journal 
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Our friend Long of the Hawkeye has the following to say anent the 
recent discussions, pro and con, of the merits and demerits of the sign 
language. 

“There may be a difference of opinion as to what ‘mastery of signs’ 
implies, but there can be no mistaking the master when you see him, 
There is both poetry and meaning in his motions. The eloquence of the 
orator finds ready interpretation and counterpart in his delivery; subtle 
meanings are made manifest by the twitch of a finger, the movement of 
an eyelash or the twisting of the head; beauty and rythm are both there; 
fluency is unrestrained, and no vocal orator ever he!d his audience more 
spellbound than the master of signs. Few hearing men have ever at 
tained to this mastery. Those who have, appreciate its inestimable value 
to those to whom it comes naturally and easily. Their sympathy with 
and for the deaf is without selfish consideration and meets a natural 
response. For those who have not, to define its influence upon those to 
whom it is a God-given language, and to arbitrarily declare that it is 
this and not that, is about the height of presumption, and proves again 
that ‘a little learning is a dangerous thing.’ Some of the people who 
have been discussing the sign language and its doom think they know 
ali about the poetry of motion, but they don’t.” 

Brother Long may always be depended upon to blow a clarion blast 
o{ no uncertain sound when it comes to the defense of the sign language. 
He is perhaps right, abstractly speaking at least, in barring from the dis- 
cussion those who know not the language, but the rule should apply 
both ways, to those who defend as well as those who oppose it. Let’s be 
consistent, friends. When he says, however, that few hearing persons 
have attained a mastery of the sign language he makes rather too broad 
a statement. Again, his intimation that those who have attained such 
mastery endorse and advocate the use of the sign language is a little shy 
of the facts. We can point him to a considerable number of persons 
who, by common consent, are past masters of the sign language, among 
them sons of deaf parents and even deaf persons themselves, who are 
broad enough to appreciate the limitations of this gesture language, to 
recognize the injurious effects of its indiscriminate use, and unselfish 
enough to favor its restriction within reasonable bounds. The trouble 
about this whole affair is, those who fear the tendency of the times to 
put a curb on the use of signs go to the opposite extreme and claim too 
much. Be reasonable, boys. Look the question fairly and squarely in 
the face. Ten to one, some of the outlandish statements we sometimes 
hear on this subject go beyond the inner convictions of their authors.— 


The Lone Star (Texas.) 


A beautiful scene was enacted in the Baptist Church of this place 
last Wednesday night when Miss Myrtle Morris stood before the con- 
gregation and told of what had led up to her offering herself to go as a 
teacher and missionary to the Deaf in Cuba. She met in Atlanta, last 
year, 2 man who has lived in Cuba for a number of years. He was much 
interested in her and said he had never met an educated deaf person. He 
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asked how she got her education. She told him about the Georgia 
School where she was taught. He said he wished there could be a school 
for the Deaf in Cuba, where the Deaf are considered useless and are 
treated like dogs. This set her to thinking and she finally decided that it 
was her duty to go. She offered herself to the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. She was in Tennessee at the time, teach- 
ing in a private family. The Board accepted her and she has been pre- 
paring herself for the work since. She told this in her talk at the prayer 
meeting and asked the prayers of all present for her, and the success of 
her work. While the choir sang “Nearer my God to thee,” she signed it, 
and the hearts of all were touched by her graceful signs, her earnest, sweet 
face and the simplicity of her faith in the God whom she serves in giving 
herself to His work. At the close of the service at the Church she signed 
the Lord’s Prayer, the congregation standing, after which they went for- 
ward and bade her good-bye and God-speed. 

Myrtle Morris has lived here all her young life. Her parents before 
her were pupils of this school and they have been an honor to their Alma 
Mater. And now their dearly ioved daughter has gone to begin a work 
that may bring about the release of the deaf in Cuba from the bonds of 
ignorance and give them a place as human beings, where, heretofore, they 
have not been recognized as such. We are proud of the dear girl and feel 
that God will bless her and that this work will go on and grow to be a 
blessing to the children whose need has moved her to give her young, 
enthusiastic, zealous heart to it—School Helper (Ga.) 


GOOD TEACHERS: THEIR QUALIFICATIONS. 


Not long ago in a certain school for the deaf a normal student from 
a normal school somewhere in the state, after watching a teacher at work 
with her class remarked, “One does not have to know much to teach the 
deaf!” Don’t she? So far as knowledge is concerned, and virtue too for that 
matter, one very much needs be a walking cyclopedia and to possess all 
the virtues of all the saints in the calendar. But even these would be 
comparatively useless did he not know how to apply them to the material 
at hand. Except in a general way, it is out of the question to know 
whether or not one is qualified to do a certain thing or things until 
a fair trial has been given. However, applicants for places as teachers 
in schools for the deaf are expected to be persons of education and good 
moral character. High and normal school graduates will do, but it 
certainly is to the advantage of every teacher to have what is, at least, 
equivalent to a college training. It is not always wise to lay too much 
stress on the mere knowledge of books as acquired in the schools. Nor 
does the normal graduate know it all. Once I was regretting the fact 
that I had missed a normal school training when a woman of experience 
and ability as a teacher quickly spoke up and said that it was a good 
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thing I had. Then there is another thought, it is possible to overdo in 
the training of teachers, especially if it concerns any particular branch, 
because it leads to narrow views that are apt to be more of a hindrance 
than a help in a broad scheme of general education. So we must be 
very careful lest side issues be magnified into main ones. The old saying, 
“Many men of many minds, many birds of many kinds” also reminds 
us that superintendents and principals not infrequently differ as to the 
merits of teachers’ work, even of the same teacher which still further 
complicates matters. Again the material with which the teacher works 
cannot be overlooked. It would not be right for me to bring up all these 
conflicting opinions did I not attempt to offer a solution, which I shall 
do. But before doing so, it is no more than fair to say that we all admire 
the teacher who takes a deep interest in both his pupils and his work, 
and agree that such traits will exert an influence for good that no amount 
of education and training will ever excel. Now for the solution. Let no 
person, deaf or hearing, teach in our schools without at least a year’s 
observation, reading, and study relative to his future work, supplemented 
by daily association with the pupils out of school. A teacher who has 
a deaf sister once told me that the theory and practice of teaching were 
not enough. We want to know the deaf in their daily life,—get acquainted 
not only with their means of communication but their ways and habits 
of thought.—W. R. in the Wisconsin Times. 


Dr. A. G. Bell has resigned the Presidency of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. While a large 
proportion of the instructors of the deaf on this continent did not agree 
with Dr. Bell in his advocacy of the pure oral method of instruction, yet 
all recognize and appreciate the sincerity of his motives and his great 
and disinterested efforts in their behalf. He has a worthy successor in 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter.—Canadian Mute. 


By these and other ways, using always the English language, spoken, 
spelled, or written, at least three valuable results will be reached: (1) 
the exercise of mind involved will be strongly eductive; (2) the ex- 
ercise of language involved will tend to freedom and facility in the use of 
language; and (3) last and best of all it will be borne in upon him [the pu- 
pil] constantly that when he reads he must strive to see not the words he 
reads but the ideas that lie beneath, above, and around those words; that as 
he fails in this he fails comnletely and his mind continues a weak and 
impotent thing; as he succeeds, his powers of perception increase and he 
rejoices in the mastery not of mere dead words but of the living truths 
they speak.—Extract from an article in the May Annals, by Dr. Amos 
G. Draper. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


A QUESTION OF SUPERIORITY. 


“We venture to say that there is not a man in the profes- 
sion that is a master of signs and finger spelling who can stand 
up and say that oralism is ahead of the combined system in the 
matter of actual attainments in moral and mental growth.” 

The above is an editorial expression in a recent issue of the 
North Dakota Banner. It will undoubtedly gratify the Banner 
writer and every other true friend and well-wisher of the 
deaf of his mind as well, to be informed that there are, indeed, 
men and women “in the profession who are masters of signs and 
finger spelling, who can,” and do, “stand up and say that oralism 
is ahead of the combined system inthe matter of actualattainments 
in moral and mental growth.” This writer, with probably the 
requisite knowledge of signs and finger spelling to meet the con- 
ditions laid down, is very sure of his own position at any rate 
with reference to the question at issue, which position is one of 
deepest-seated conviction of the superiority of the oral method, 
and not only within the limitations set, but beyond them, to in- 
clude all the questions of happiness, usefulness, and prosperous 
living with which every educator of deaf children must concern 
himself and to which he must at every stage adjust his study 
and his teaching. Moreover, in speaking thus for ourself, we feel 
that we but express the sentiments of a score of others in the 
profession who meet the requirements as to a knowledge of 
signs and who have had actual experience in teaching by the 
purely oral method. In fact we recall no one of our acquaint- 
ance who, having had earlier manual teaching experience and 
later purely oral teaching experience, is not at this time a 
confirmed and uncompromising oralist. This we apprehend wi!l 
be accepted as a fact of no small significance, for if these people 
of all-round experience, and usually of highest grade of teaching 
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ability, are wrong in their convictions, who then can be right, or 
can have any hope of being right? Not a great while ago, out 
of curiosity and with this statement in mind, we asked the Super- 
intendent of a large school, who, in his history, has had the full 
round of experience with methods and whose school was formerly 
a purely manual school, latterly a combined system school, and, 
lastly, became a purely oral school with a small purely manual 
department, if he was wholly satisfied with the dominant method 
now in use in his school, if he regretted the final change that made 
the school what it is, and if he ever had the thought of turning 
the school back and making it again a combined system school 
in any form. The answer to the last question was, “Not for one 
moment; I would not, could not, think of sucha thing.” And all our 
questions were answered thus, categorically and in the same ten- 
or and spirit. The whole question is, after all, with any one, 
entirely one of experience and of fair comparisons, comparisons 
which only varied experience and wide observation make possible. 
Comparing school with school—the best always with the best 
and the poorest with the poorest—and classes with ciasses and 
individual pupils with individual pupils, there is no question in 
our mind but that the advantage, in every grade of comparison 
thus made, is with the oral method, measuring in terms of prac- 
tical and valuable results secured. 

The trouble with our friends of the mind of the Banner 
writer is, they judge oralism by what they have seen of it in com- 
bined system schools. Thus they are as unfair to oralism as they 
are unjust to themselves and to the deaf children for whose educa- 
tional welfare they are responsible. F, W. B. 


THE STATISTICS OF SPEECH-TEACHING. 


Elsewhere in this issue appear the annual statistical tables 
oi speech teaching in American Schools for the Deaf. The fig- 
ures show the same steady growth of previous years of the work 
of speech-teaching in the schools of the United States, and in- 
dicate, perhaps more emphatically than ever before, that the 
growth is healthy and along the best lines. Comparing the fig- 
ures of last year with those of the present year, we find an in- 
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crease in the number of schools of 3, and in the number of pupils 
in the schools of 301. This is accompanied by an increase of the 
number taught speech of 416; a decrease in the number not 
taught speech of 115; an increase in the number taught speech 
with speech used as a means of instruction of 515; an in- 
crease in the number taught speech with speech not used as a 
means of instruction of 58; and a decrease in the number taught 
speech but not stated whether speech is used or not of 157. These 
changes are gratifying, and the more so as they evidence not 
only that the quantity of speech-teaching is increasing, but also 
that its character is improving, especially in directions that in- 
volve the larger actual use of speech for all its various purposes 
in the work and life of the schools. 

The figures for the Canadian schools show a decrease in 
the number of pupils within the year of 36, this being accom- 
panied by a decrease in the number taught speech of 8, and of 
the number not taught speech of 28. The decrease in the num- 
ber of pupils taught speech with speech used as a means of in- 
struction is 9, and the increase of pupils taught speech with 
speech not used as a means of instruction is 1. The changes 
show—as indicated in the comparison of last year’s with the pres- 
ent year’s percentages—practically the same relative growth 
in quantity and improvement in quality of the oral work done 
in Canada as is shown by the figures for the schools of the United 
States. However, direct comparison of the percentages given 
of the two countries shows, as it always has shown, largely in 
favor of the United States on the score both of the amount of 
oral work done and of its character. In the schools of the United 
States, 69.1 per cent. of the pupils are taught speech; while of 
the pupils of the Canadian schools, 49.1 per cent. receive speech 
instruction. In the United States, speech is used as a means of 
instruction with 63.7 per cent. of all pupils in the schools; while 
in Canada speech is used as a means of instruction with 39.1 per 
cent. of the pupils. In one comparison Canada shows to ad- 
vantage, namely, in those returns relating to pupils taught by 
speech without signs or manual spelling in school or outside. 
In the United States the percentage of pupils so taught is 18.6; 
while in Canada the percentage so taught is 24.9. F. W.B. 
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THE L. S. FECHHEIMER SCHOOL, CINCINNATI. 


The new Board of Education of Cincinnati, has, as we are 
informed, at the request of the Parents’ Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf, made a number of changes in regard to 
the Oral school in that city. The name of the school will here- 
after be the L. S. Fechheimer School, in memory of its founder 
and benefactor. Mr Fechheimer was at one time a Director of 
the American Association, and for many years he was a life mem- 
ber and an annual contributor to its funds. His interest in the 
cause of the education of the deaf was deep and entirely unselfish. 
The city of Cincinnati honors itself indeed in perpetuating the 
memory of so worthy a citizen. 

The school is now one of the special departments of the 
city schools, and ranks with the departments of music, drawing, 
physical culture, and German. The salaries of teachers have 
been increased and the teachers will, after passing satisfactory 
examinations in Bell’s Visible Speech, Miss Yale’s Mechanism 
of Speech, the Anatomy of the Eye, Ear, and Larynx, and in 
Psychological Studies of the Deaf in Relation to the Hearing 
Child, be given special certificates. 

The principals of the hearing schools have been directed to 
send to the Fechheimer School, any children who are so defec- 
tive in speech or hearing as to hinder their progress in the reg- 
ular schools. F. W. B. 


DO NOT CLOSE THE SCHOOL. 

Information reaches us of the possible closing of the Cleve- 
land Day-School for the Deaf. We trust the possibility is a 
remote one and that no such calamity will befall the school and 
the deaf children in attendance upon it. Cleveland is too large 
a city not to have a school for its deaf children, and too wealthy 
a city not to be fully able to support it. The school is an Oral 
school, and from recent personal inspection we know it to be 
doing speech and educational work of the highest grade of ex- 


cellence. If it is a question of expense, as is intimated, that the 
city is considering, then let the expense be reduced—but do not 
close the school and lose to the children the aipeiess: their right- 
ful, heritage of speech and education. F. W. B. 
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THE MORGANTON CONVENTION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, to 
meet at Morganton, N. C., July 8, and to remain in session six 
days, bids fair to be one of the most successful Conventions that 
has ever been held. Theprogramme is full and excellent in make- 
up, Oral work having especially large and prominent part upon 
it. We most sincerely hope for a large attendance upon the Con- 
vention by Oral teachers and by our Association members gener- 
ally, for by such attendance with participation in the proceedings 
of the meeting, the work of speech-teaching in American schools 
can not but receive substantial benefit and a renewed and added 
impetus for its further growth and its more effective application. 

The railroad fare to Morganton is one and one-third of the 
one way rate, on the certificate plan. That means, as we under- 
stand it, that a person buying his railroad ticket must secure a 
certificate and carry it to Morganton with him to secure 
the reduced rate back. However, Superintendent Goodwin has 
suggested that summer excursion tickets to Asheville may be 
used by persons desiring to do so, and that in some instances 
the rate for such tickets are the lowest obtainable. Asheville is 
sixty miles west of Morganton. 

A beautiful souvenir booklet has been published by the North 
Carolina School and sent to prospective attendants upon the 
Convention, giving, besides other information, description of the 
attractions of Western North Carolina, or the “Land of the Sky.” 
Morganton is itself about 1200 feet above the sea-level, and is 
almost completely encircled by mountains from five to fifteen 
miles distant. Excursions to various points are available, and no 
doubt are on the programme. F. W. B. 


The Indiana Institution has succeeded in securing a tract 
of land a short distance outside the city limits of Indianapolis 
containing seventy-seven acres for its new location. The site, 
slightly rolling, is near a street-car line, has sixteen acres of 
woodland, and has excellent and sufficient water. Work on the 
new buildings will probably not begin until the coming fall. The 
cottage plan of buildings is contemplated, and wisely, as we 
believe. 
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THE N. E. A. SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
MEETING. 


We would urge attendance on the part of our teachers of the 
deaf upon the N. E. A. meeting to be held at Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove, July 3-7. There is no pleasanter summer resort on 
the Atlantic coast than this place of the meeting, and those who 
have never been at the sea-side have now opportunity for ocean 
experiences that may not soon come again. The Special Educa- 
tion Department piesents a full programme and one that we be- 
lieve will be full of interest to teachers of deaf children, not only 
in the portion relating to their own branch of work, but in the por- 
tions relating to other special educational work the difficulties 
of which and the triumphs of which we may well know of and 
study with probably great profit. Railroad tickets to the Meet- 
ing are one fare for the round trip plus $2 membership, and 50 
cents additional for extension of the return ticket to August 31. 
See programme, pages 249, 250. F. W. B. 


A VACATION COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


It has been decided by the Clarke School authorities at 
Northampton to arrange for a vacation course for teachers, as 
requested by the Board of Directors of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The term 
will be four weeks long, from June 9 to July 6 inclusive. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks, two hours daily on school days will be 
given to observation of classroom work and two hours to in- 
struction in methods. The last two weeks four hours daily (ex- 
cept on the 23rd, the closing of the school) will be given to 
methods. No one will be eligible to membership in the class who 
has not taught at least one year under the oral method. For 
further information, address Miss Caroline A. Yale, Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 


WanTED: For the summer months, by a teacher of expe- 
rience, a position as chaperone or companion to a deaf child. 
Would be willing to give a few hours’ instruction daily. Address, 
B. I., care of the Editor of the Review. 
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A DEAF PHOTOGRAPHER’S ACHIEVEMENT. 


The following from the Philadelphia North American gives 
an incident that will be of interest to our readers as showing 
the unique achievement of a deaf man in fair rivalry with the 
hearing in his line of work. We know Mr. Haeseler personally 
as in the front rank of his profession of photography, and so we 
are not surprised that the distinguished honor of being given sit- 
tings for their photographs by both the President and the Vice- 
President of the United States, has fallen to him. Mr. Haeseler 
is a graduate of the Oral Department of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, and has been totally deaf from birth: 


Conrad Frederick Haeseler, a Philadelphia photographer, who has 
a studio on Sixteenth Street, above Chestnut, has the distinction of mak- 
ing President Roosevelt’s inaugural photograph. This photograph is 
published for the first time in this morning’s issue of The American. 
Mr. Haeseler is a deaf-mute. Despite this handicap, he has made use 
of the artistic talent, with which he is endowed, to raise himself to the 
front rank among artist-photographers. Among the persons who have 
sat in front of his camera are many noted public men, besides women 
who are famed for their beauty. Desiring to make a portrait of the 
President, an appointment was made with him, and Mr. Haeseler, ac- 
companied by an assistant, went to the White House on last Monday 
morning. When President Roosevelt entered his office, he said he would 
sit immediately, and the picture was made while Senators and diplomats 
waited in the reception room outside for an audience. The President 
‘desired to have the sitting before the worries and cares of the day began. 
He was much interested in Mr. Haeseler’s art and complimented the 
young man’s success. After leaving the White House, Mr. Haeseler 
obtained an appointment with Vice-President-elect Fairbanks, and made 
a picture of him in the afternoon. He also photographed Secretary Loeb 
at the White House. Both these photographs possess the same excel- 
lence as that of the President. 


A ROSTER OF FORMER PUPILS OF SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF NOW IN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE HEARING. 

Below is presented a list of deaf persons who have been, for 
periods of time varying from one to ten years, pupils of schools 
for the deaf, and who are now, or have been during the past 
school year, in attendance at schools for the hearing. Lack of 
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space precludes the publication of interesting details sent us re- 
garding many of the cases, permitting only the giving of the 
more pertinent and essential facts relating to the degree and 
age of deafness, and the places of former and present schooling. 
Three or four names sent us were unaccompanied by the 
above details and they have not been used. Otherwise the forty- 
four cases given comprise, as we have reason to believe, practi- 
cally the entire roster of former pupils of schools for the deaf 
now pursuing courses in schools for the hearing: 


G. B——-; partially deaf from early childhood, but now with little or no 
hearing; first attended school with hearing children, but with little 
benefit; at Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., six 
years; now im Massachusetts Institute of Technology, engineering 
department. 

Myer Balif; born totally deaf; in Philadelphia Home for Deaf Children 
Before they are of School Age nine years; now in Vineland, N. J., 
public school. 

Raymond Harrison Bartsch; totally deaf at four years; in the Philadelphia 
Home for Deaf Children Before they are of School Age seven years; 
now in public school in Shenandoah, Pa. 


J. B. C—; partially deaf at two years, from cerebro-spinal meningitis; at 
the Horace Mann School, Boston, one year; now at DeMeritte 
School, 90 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


Minnie Carpelman; partially deaf and without speech when she entered 
the Mystic, Conn., Oral School which she attended six years; now 
in Spring St. School, Norwich, Conn.; expects to return to the Mys- 
tic Schoo] at the opening of the coming term. 


Isabel Clark; born totally deaf; in the Philadelphia Home for Deaf Chil- 
dren Before they are of School Age six years; then in a private 
school for hearing children at Uniontown, Pa., six years; now at 
Washington, Pa., Seminary. 


Oscar Cole; born deaf, not totally; had no speech or language when he 
entered at the Wright Oral School, New York City, where he was 
for five years; now in public school, Toronto, Canada. 


Grace Cooper; totally deaf; went to schools for the deaf about eight years; 
now in a private school in Chicago with hearing children and expects 
to graduate. 

Anna De Angeli; totally deaf at 18 months; in the Philadelphia Home for 
Deaf Children Before they are of School Age seven years; now in 
the Heston School, Hestonville, West Philadelphia. 


Harriette Doty; totally deaf at six and a half years; instructed by dif- 
ferent teachers of the deaf; now a Senior in Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago. 

Harley D. Drake, A. B.; totally deaf at twelve years; primary education 
received in public school; at the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Columbus, seven years; graduated at Gallaudet College, Wash- 
a in 1904; now taking a special course in California University, 

erkeley. 
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Lancelot Eyans; totally deaf at one and a half years; in Philadelphia 
Home for Deaf Children Before they are of School Age eight years; 
now in Heston School, Hestonville, West Philadelphia. 


A. L. F——; born totally deaf; with a private teacher three years; at 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., six years; later 
attended school three or four years in Cincinnati; graduated from 
Columbia University, New York City; recently graduated from Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, Paris, course in Architecture. 


Ivan Fleursheim; born totally deaf; at the Philadelphia School for Deaf 
Children Before they are of School Age, and later at the McCowen 
Oral School, Chicago; under instruction by different teachers of the 
deaf ten years; now in the Kozminsky public school, Chicago. 


Geo. F. Flick, B. S.; totally deaf at four years; primary education re- 
ceived at the Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus; at Gallaudet 
College, Washington, five years; now in the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 


Marion Giffin; born deaf; some hearing, not enough to understand spoken 
words; in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb eight 
years; later went to high school in St. Clairesville, Ohio; now at 
Erskine College, Due West, S. C., and will graduate in June in the 
regular course in arts. 

Frederick Hall; totally deaf at six years; attended hearing school in Ra- 
cine, Wis., five years, until the establishment of the Day-School at that 
place, which he entered, attending for four years; now in the High 
School, Racine. 

Katherine Hazard; born deaf, not totally; at the Wright Oral School, 
New York City, five years; now in a private school for the hearing, 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Herbert G. Heilman; totally deaf at 15 months; in the Philadelphia Home 
for Deaf Children Before they are of School Age nine years; now 
at Kittanning Academy, Kittanning, Pa., fitting for 
college. 


Mabel Johns; born totally deaf; nine years in the Wright Oral School, 
New York City; now at Miss Sheldon’s School for Young Ladies, 
Florence, Italy; expects to enter Wellesley in 1906. 


Mary E. Kavel; defective hearing at nine years; six years in public school 
and three years in the Milwaukee Day-School for the Deaf; now in 
East D. High School, Knapp and Cass Sts., Milwaukee; English and 
manual training. 


John H. Keiser; totally deaf at eight years; in the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, New York City, eleven years, and at Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, two years; now preparing for the min- 
istry ‘ nder the tutorship of the Special Committee for that purpose 
appointed by the Episcopal Bishop of the diocese of New York City. 


M. B. M——-; partially deaf from birth; at the Horace Mann School, Bost- 
on, three years; now in public school, Newtonville, Mass. 


Walter McClavey; totally deaf; attended the McCowen Oral School, 
Chicago; now a Sophomore in Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 


Dennis McCue; totally deaf at two years; in the Philadelphia Home for 
Deaf Children Before they are of School Age ten years; now at the 
William T. Carter Junior Republic, Redington, Northampton Co., Pa. 
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James Hyland McGrath; born totally deaf; in the Philadelphia Home for 
Deaf Children Before they are of School Age nine years; now in 
LaSalle College, Board and Stiles Sts., Philadelphia. 


Bella McPherson; born totally deaf; at the Horace Mann School, Boston, 
a few months; in the San Francisco Day-School for the Deaf five 
years; now in public school, San Francisco. 

Irma Moeller; defective hearing at eleven years; six years in public 
school and two years in the Milwaukee Day-School for the Deaf; 
now in Burnham School of Physical Training, Milwaukee and Michi- 
gan Sts., Milwaukee; physical training Normal course. 


Bessie Mellus; partially deaf, too much so to work with hearing children 
without the aid of lip-reading; from hearing school, she entered the 
Detroit Day-School for the Deaf in Sept., 1902, finishing the grades in 
the same time allowed for hearing children in other schools, her 
deafness in the meantime increasing; since February in the Detroit 
High School. 

Wilhelmina Naudascher; born totally deaf; in Philadelphia Home for 
Deaf Children Before they are of School Age seven and a half years; 
now in Lynd School, Columbia Ave. above Twelfth St., Philadelphia. 


Margaret Nolan; born totally deaf; in Philadelphia Home for Deaf Chil- 
dren Before they are of School Age seven years; now in St. Agatha’s 
School, thirty-eighth and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 


E. W. O—; partially deaf from childhood, cause unknown; entered the 
Horace Mann School, Boston, at twelve and a half years of age, re- 
gd two and a quarter years; now in High School, Roxbury, 

ass. 

A. P——-; totally deaf at eleven years; primary education obtained in pub- 
lic schools; in School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col., one year; 
at Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., one year, with 
special instruction in lip-reading; now in High School, at Leadville, 
Colorado, to graduate this year. 

Arthur Prasher; partially deaf; at the Appleton, Wis., Day-School for the 
Deaf one year; now in Third Ward public school, Appleton, Wis. 


D. R——-; partially deaf at two years and two months, from measles; at 
Horace Mann School, Boston, four years; now in the Curtis Pea- 
body School, 378 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Guy F. Selleck; born totally deaf; at the Institution for Improved In- 
struction of Deaf-Mutes, New York City, ten years; now in the 
Fessenden School for Boys at West Newton, Mass. 

Eulalia Stakeley; born totally deaf: in Philadelphia Home for Deaf Chil- 
dren Before they are of School Age seven years; now in district 
school, Tylersburg, Pa. 

Samuel Stakeley; born totally deaf; in Philadelphia Home for Deaf Chil- 
dren Before they are of School Age seven years; now in District 
school, Tylersburg, Pa. 

Arthur O. Steidemann, B. S.; totally deaf at nine years; primary educa- 
tion received at home and at Gallaudet School for the Deaf, St. 
Louis; at Gallaudet College, Washington, five years; now in Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, taking the course in Architecture. 

Conrad Stromberg; tctally deaf at two years; ten years in the Milwaukee 
Day-School for the Deaf; now in: Rheude’s Business College, 6th and 
Chestnut Sts., Milwaukee; mathematics and mechanical drawing. 
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Mae Sweemer; deaf at seven years; has sound perception: in Milwaukee 
Day-School seven years; now in Art Institute, Jefferson and Oneida 
Sts., Milwaukee; designing, arts, and crafts course. 

Helen Tomlinson; totally deaf at sixteen months; private teacher two 
years; in Philadelphia Home for Deaf Children Before they are of 
School Age five years, now in Swarthmore Preparatory School, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Emory Van Emon; totally deaf at two years; at the Ohio Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb eleven years; now taking a course in art or 
architecture in California University, Berkeley. 

Guy Young; born deaf, not totally; at the Wright Oral School, New 
York City two years; now in Shenandoah Valley Academy, Win- 


chester, Va. 
F, W. B. 


A PEN SKETCH OF DR. PHILIP G. GILLETT. 


The following brief pen sketch of the late Dr. Philip G. Gil- 
lett, the second President of the American Association, by Dr. 
Fred H. Wines, will be read with interest by all the older mem- 
bers of the Association. Dr. Wines was, as a state official of 
Iilinois for many years, in the closest personal and business re- 
lationship to Dr. Gillett and knew him therefore as few other 
men did. The sketch is taken from a long article of reminis- 
cent character by Dr. Wines, in a Chicago journal of recent date, 
under the special topic of “Useful servants of the state”: 

“Dr. McFarland and Dr. Philip G. Gillett, the principal of the 
school for the deaf, were men of rare gifts and attainments, with 
very marked individuality. Dr. Gillett, especially, was far- 
sighted, forceful, and skilled in the handling of men—a born 
leader. It was humorously said of him by Senator Tinceher 
of Vermilion county that Gillett before an appropriation com- 
mittee always reminded him of raising the grade of Chicago; 
if he once got his jack-screw under the corner of an appropria- 
tion it would never slip nor go back. All his ambitions were 
nevertheless honorable and in line with the public interest, which 
he understood better than his opponents and critics did.” 


AFTER-SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 


There is nothing perhaps so pleasing as meeting deaf men 
and women in the years after they have left school, and ob- 
serving that instead of retrograding, or standing still, they have, 
because able to meet the world on its own terms and willing to 
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do so, gone forward and improved in all their attainments and 
in some of them, as is not infrequently the case, beyond the hopes 
even of most sanguine friends. A letter recently received from 
a teacher formerly associated with the writer, relates an expe- 
rience of the kind spoken of, and as we know the boy and know 
the difficulties under which he labored—for he was somewhat 
over age—we can the better appreciate her reason for gratifica- 
tion. The case interests us—and will interest all teachers—as 
that of an indifferent lip-reader, speaker, and student in school, 
and with stubborn disposition withal, yet leaving school equipped 
in attainments in speech and lip-reading to an extent that has 
brought ‘development and self-improvement which we believe 
could not have come to him thad he had other and less practical 
school training. The following is the letter from the teacher: 

“Amos H called to see me last evening. You may be 
interested to know that he reads the lips quite well. You may 
remember that he would not pay much attention in school and 
we thought he never would be a good lip reader. He is working 
in the cotton mill here. He is gentlemanly in appearance and 
polite in his manner. It was gratifying to see that he was doing 
so well. We had no difficulty in conversing and he framed very 
good sentences.” 

F. W. B. 


A SUMMER COURSE OF LESSONS. 


A course of lessons on the Mechanism of Speech, the Cor- 
rection of Defective Speech, and Speech Development and 
Voice Training for Deaf Children, will be given in Boston, from 
June 28th to July 28th, 1905, at the second session of her Summer 
class, by Sarah Jordan Monro, special teacher of Speech at the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf. There will be opportunities 
for students to observe instruction to deaf children and to work 
with them. For further particulars, address Mrs. Sarah Jordan 
Monro, 178 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE, SEVENTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE | 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. if 


“As will be seen elsewhere in the report of the proceedings of 
the Annual Meeting, the next Summer Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, in 1906, with full programme, will be held at the Institution 
for the Deaf at Edgewood Park, Pa. Edgewood Park is a 
suburb of Pittsburg, hence it can be easily reached by rail from : 
all sections of the country. No Summer Meeting having been 
held since the Northampton meeting in 1899, this meeting will, 
we have every reason to believe, have a large attendance of the 
membership of the Association. 


The marriage of John Albert Macy and Annie Mansfield ; 
Sullivan was consummated on May 2, 1905, at Wrentham, Mass., 
Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale officiating. Mrs. Macy, so long ) 
the teacher of Helen Keller, will, we are glad to say, continue 
with her in the relationship of friend and companion in the home 
at Wrentham. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers and one of 
superintendents, belonging to the above classes, for use by any 
person who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names 
and addresses with the General Secretary, should state the length 
and character of their experience, and give such other informa- 
tion as would be helpful to a Superintendent in making appoint- 
ments. For reasons too obvious to state, the General Secretary 
requests teachers whose names are on the list to notify him at 
once upon their securing positions. 
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NuMBER OF PuPILs. 
Taught | Taught by Speech Schovlroom Usage 
Year |Speech | Used | Used} SSt | SSS] s SSt S85] 
1899 6460 5584 2496 1549 972 


1900*...| 6884 582 2757 164% 995 
7131 6167 621 8020 1611 
1902....| 7164 6276 712 2506 1823 | 2412 3100 19038 938 

6793 645 2331 1364  80¥8 8552 1754 1487 
1904....| 7578 6858 720 2050 805 | 4503 3715 1854 1289 
1905... | 7994 | 7278 621 2153 278 | 4942 3911 2038 1424 


= 


f 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 


1899 61.4% | 63.1% | 5.1% | 23.7% | 14.7% | 9.2% | 

1900 .. | 64.0% | 55.5% | 5.4% | 25.7% | 15.8% | 9.2% | 

1901.... 64.7% | 56.0% | 5.6% | 27.4% | 14.6% | 9.2% 
| 1902...., 64.7% 4 56.7% | 6.4% | 22.6% | 12.0% | 21.8% | 30.6% | 17.2% | 8.5% 
| 1908 7.2% | 60.8% | 6.8% | 20.7% | 12.1% | 27.5% | 31.5% | 15.0% | 13.2% 
1 904 67.3% 60.9% | 6.4% | 18.2% | 2.7% | 40.0% | 33.0% | 16.5% | 11.4% 

905 69.1% | 68.7% | 5.4% | 18.6% | 2.4% 42.7% | 88.8% | 17.6% | 12.8% 


i | *For corrected Table for 1900, See Vol, II. p.549. tColumn 3, ‘not used” includes all cases where 
| it is not known that speech is used as a meaus of instruction. {Columns 5and8 include unclassified 
| cases taught by SS. |/Columns 6 and 9 include unclassified cases taught by SSS. 


| | KEY TO SPEECH DIAGRAMS. 


The ry represent graphically the percentage of pupils taught in schools for the 
deaf in the United States and Canada, according to the statistics which have been gathered an- 
nually by the REVIEW since 1899 The figures on which the diagrams are based are given in each 


5 | = immediately under them and the columns are numbered to correspond to the curves upon the 
agrams. 

; | i 1. Total taught Speech. (Summaiion of all cases), 

i 2. Speech used as a means of instruction (with or without spelling or sign-language). 


8. Taught speech, but speech not used as a means of instruction, 
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CANADA. 


8 
39 


1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 


8 


8 


S 


8 


NuMBER OF PUPILS. 


| Taught | 


Speech 


Taught by Speech 


Schoolroom Usage 


5 55 sss 


8s SSS 


| 


9 


225 
247 
251 
180 
183 
179 
174 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 


1.8%) 29.0%, 8.3% 5.8% 
3. 6%| 18.4% 
13.0% 


bo & to 


10.9%| 3.3%) 


31.4 
87.8% 
35.3% 
86.5% 


KEY TO SPEECH DIAGRAMS—ConTINUED. 


MEANS oF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE. 


. Taught by Speech (no spelling, no sign-language). 
. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no sign-language). 
3. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-Language. 


ScHOOLROOM USAGE. 
(Without reference to outside instruction). 


. Taught by Speech (no spelling, no sign-language). 
. Taught by Speeeh and Spelling, (no sign-language), 
. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-Language. 


= 
40 2e 40 
20 
0 
= 
Year — —| | 
~ 1899...., 404 | 330 | 14 | 64 41 | | | 
1900....| 484 411 23 | 20 144 
1901....| 884 361 23 | 5 102 | 
1902....| £98 877 16 | 15 122 | 250 20 107 
1908... | 887 367 20 | 93 91 288 21 63 : 
1904....| 854 282 72 | 15 | 28 | 259 _ 23 
1905....! 846 273 23 | 255 | 
1899... 52 42.6%, 
1900....| 55 52.5% | 
1901....| 48 45.9% | 
1902....| 49 47.2%| 2.0%) 22.6%) 9.4%) 15.3%! | 2.6%| 18.4% 
1908....| 5! 49.1%| 2.7% 24.5%) 12.4%| 12.2%| 2.8% 84% 
1904,...| 48 88.4%| 9.8% 244% TA ot | 3.1% 
1905... | 49 89.1%| 10.4% 24.9%) mm — 2.6% 
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TABLE I].—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICa) 


Schools for the Deaf NuMBER OF PUPILS TAUGHT Sp, 
Speech 
THE UNITED STATES Not Speech | Nor 
Taught USED as|/USED ay 
arranged alphabetically according to | Total | Speech means/s ‘mean 
of in- 
instruc-|str’ ction 
Query 9 Query 8|} tion (Query 7 
Ala. Talladega School (1)............. 170 86 84 86 pa 
Ark. Little Rock School ........ Je eeee 236 56 180 56 pat 
Cal. Berkeley 142 109 33 
Los Angeles School.............. 16 16 16 
Oakland, 17th and West School.. 11 11 11 
Ps Telegraph Ave. School.. 41 41 41 
Sacramento School............-.- 8 8 8 
Francisco School...........- 37 37 37 
Col. Colorado Springs School (2)...... 121 87 84 87 a 
Conn.Hartford School 166 134 32 17 57 
‘6 Mystic 25 25 25 
Gallaudet College*..; 100 45 55 + 
School*........ 57 45 12 nf | 
Fla. St. Augustine School..... ones suse 57 34 23 30 4 | 
Ga. Cave Spring School (4)........... 178 84 94 84 — | 
Ill. Aurora School..... 5 5 5 | 
‘* Chicago, Ashland & Wabansia St. 21 21 _ 21 wid 
$6 Be Ashland & W. 18th St.. 9 9 _ 9 Sec 
Chestnut St. School.... 22 22 22 
Edgewood Ave. School.. 27 27 27 
46th St School......... 7 7 q 
St. School....| 14 14 14 
Ingleside Ave. School.. 8 8 8 on 
Morgan St. School..... 14 14 14 
Seventieth St. School... 50 50 50 
21st Pl. & Cala. Ave.... 12 12 12 
‘6 21st & Robey Sts..... : 7 7 
“ $6 11 Public Day Schools 191 191 ane 191 ag 
sé South May St.School.... 53 53 53 
Yale Ave. School....... 28 28 28 
Derinda Centre School........... 1 2 
‘sé Jacksonville School ............. 475 434 41 394 40 
Rock Island School. ........ 6 6 6 
Ind. Indianapolis School.............+ 845 186 159 186 af 
Iowa. Council Bluffs School............ 252 109 143 109 ae 
Kan. Olathe School 212 135 77 ‘ie 
La. Baton Rouge School....... ..... 194 59 65 | 59 ‘i 
Chinchuba School 80 25 5 2 93 
Md. Baltimore, Hollins St. Schoolt.... 27 27 we 27 ie 
66 McCulloh 8t. School *, . 28 28 
W. Saratoga St. School. 40 15 25 15 
Frederick City School (7)........-| 111 111 82 29 
Mass. Beverly School 24 24 24 
‘* Boston, Randolph School........ 65 65 65 
‘¢ Newbury Street School..} 137 1387 137 
Northampton 144 144 —\ | 
Medford 11 11 11 
Mich. Bay City q 7 ike q 
‘© Grand Rapids School............ 26 26 bina 26 
Ishpeming 6 6 6 
Jackson School (9) .......... 8 8 8 
‘¢ Traverse City School ..... q 7 
Menominee School.... .... ..:.. 5 5 5 
Muskegon School.............. 6 6 6 | 
‘+ North Detroit School......... 30 27 3 26 
Minn. Faribault 287 90 | 197 90 
Miss. Jackson School(10).........+-... 134 73 61 73 ome | 
Mo; Gabool 348 98 250 98 | 
‘* $t. Louis, Cass Ave. School...... 87 20 17 a 20 | 
Henrietta St. School.... 45 44 1 44 
a me So. St. Louis School... 22 22 peer 18 4 
Mont. Boulder School..... 44 34 10 34 
Neb. Omaha School............... 97 88 97 
N. J. Trenton School(11).............. 150 - 150 ams 150 _ 
‘* Buffalo School(12)...... 162 136 26 136 
‘* Malone School(13)..... 79 68 ll 68 
Y. Lexington Ave. School..... - 220 220 220 
Mt. Morris Park School.... 25 25 25 —* 
St. Nicholas Ave. School.... 5 5 5 
Wash’n H’ts.(N.Y.Inst) (14)| 452 452 452 
West 187th St. School....... 8 8 8 
Rochester School(15)........ 196 176 ome 176 
N. C. Morganton School... 242 127 115 127 
N. D. Devils Lake Scbool(16)........... 65 37 28 37 — 
Ohio. Ashtabula School 5 5 whine 5 
 Cin’nati, W. 6th St. (Oral) School. 21 21 21 
od (Manual) Sch. 4 4 
A as East Sixth St. Sch........ 23 20 3 20 _ 
Columbus School(17)....... 241 246 241 
Dayton Sahoel. 5 5 5 
ese 5 5 5 
Okla.Guthrie School.......... es 74 — 74 
Penn. Edgewood Park School.......... 219 178 41 178 ae 
‘* Phila., Belmont Ave.School...... 63 63 63 
Mt. Airy 507 474 83 474 
R. I. Providence School................ 63 63 _ 63 —_ 
8. C. Cedar Spring School(18).......... : 109 104 5 104 _— 
8. D. Sioux Falls School .............. 58 28 80 10 18 
Tenn. Knoxville School} (19)....-...... 244 85 159 45 40 
Tex. Austin School (for colored) (20)... 61 61 
‘* Austin School (for whites)(21)...; 448 272 176 272 ae 
Utah. Ogden School (22)........ vbeeaaes 81 50 81 43 7 
Va. Staunton School..... 64 96 64 
Wash. Vancouver School}+.......... 93 26 67 


W. V.Romney School ... 161 81 130 21 
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N. J. Trenton School(11).............. 150 150 ae 150 — 

Buffalo School(12)........- 162 136 26 136 

Fordham Schoolf..... 899 399 ond 399 

Malone 79 68 li 68 

“ON. Y. Lexington Ave. School. 220 220 220 

Mt. Morris Park School.. 25 25 25 

ae $t. Nicholas Ave. School... ane 5 5 5 

a Wash’n H’ts.(N.Y.Inst) (14)} 452 452 452 

‘* West 187th St. School....... 8 8 8 

N. C. Morganton School............0+++ 242 127 115 127 peer 

96 40 56 20 20 
N. D. Devils Lake School(16)........... 65 37 28 37 —. 
Ohio. Ashtabula School 5 5 5 

$8: BORO) 9 9 9 

sy Cin’ nati, W. 6th St. (Oral) School. 21 21 ‘nia 21 — 

Sixth St. Sch........ 23 20 3 20 ~ 

Columbus School(17)....... 241 246 241 

Dayton School...........-. 5 5 5 

Okla. Guthrie School.......... 74 — 74 
Gre. 71 38 83 29 — | 
Penn. Edgewood Park School.......... 219 178 41 178 << 

 Phila., Belmont Ave. School...... 63 63 63 = 

R. I. Providence School................ 63 63 63 
§. C. Cedar Spring School(18).......... ; 109 104 5 104 — 
8. D. Sioux Falls School .............. 58 28 30 10 18 
Tenn. Knoxville School} (19)........... 244 85 159 45 40 
Tex. Austin School (for colored) (20).. 61 61 

Austia School whites)(21).. 448 272 176 272 
Utah. Ogden School (22).............4-- 81 50 81 43 7 
Va. Staunton 160 64 96 64 
Vancouver School+.......... 93 26 67 26 

W. V.Romney School ....... . ey 161 81 130 21 10 
Wis. Appleton School................. 7 7 7 

Ashland School............. 14 14 14 

‘* , Black River Falls School......... 11 ll ll 

Delavan School.......... 152 50 152 

‘¢ Eau Claire School...... 21 21 21 

‘* Fond du Lac School...... 13 18 13 

La Crosse School...........++. 8 8 8 

‘Marinette School................ 8 8 8 

*¢ Milwaukee School........... 65 65 65 

 Neillsville School.......... 10 10 10 

Oshkosh School............ 6 6 6 

** §t. Francis School ............ és 78 52 21 50 2 |; 

‘West Superior School............. 13 18 13 
Number of pupils in 134 schools No ey 11560 7994 3566 1373 345 
Percentage ‘ 100.0 69.1 30.9 63.7 8.0 

CANADA 
Man, Winnipeg 71 71 
N. B. St. John School............ 
Ont. Belleville School (28).............| 224 58 166 -~ 58 
P. Q. Montreal : 

~Denis St. School(24).........| 187 102 85 97 5 

sé Mile Bnd School.... ........ 110 60 50 60 

‘6 = ~N’tre D’me de Grace Schoolf.. 59 50 9 40 10 
Number of pupils in 7 schools. henshtinns 699 346 353 278 73 

100.0 49.5) 50.5 39.1; 10. 


Percentage ‘ 


*Compiled from Statistics given in American Annals o. ‘he Deaf, of March, 

+Statistics from the Association Review, of June, 1904, 

{The Brooklyn, Fordham, and Westchester Schools are branches of St. Jos 
the statistics as reported are consolidated and given above as of the For 

For general summary of the above, see Tables III, IV, and V. (1) to (24), se 
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TaBLe II].—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF.—MARCH 31, 1905. 


United States Canada 
Per Per 
GuwunaL SumMaRt No. of | cent. || No. of | cent. 
Pupils | of Pupils | of 
P’pils P’pils 
Total PuPIts,...... 11660 | 100.0)| 699 | 100.0 
...| 7994 | 69.1} 846 | 49.5 
Not taught Speech,................ ..| 3566 80.9} 353 50.5 
Speech used as means of instruction..| 7373 63.7 273 | 39.1 
not “ 845 3.0 3 10.4 
Not stated (whether used or not)..| 276 2.4 _ - 
SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION: 
In Schoolroom, Outside, 
8 eee 8SS eee ee eee eene 1758 15.2 5 0.7 
8s 8s . 278 2.4 


Symbols employed in above Table: 


8 Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language. 
8S_ Speech and Spelling (no 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign language. 
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TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 


THE DEAF.—MARCH 81, 1905. 


Means oF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL United States Canada 
AND OUTSIDE No. of | Per No. of | Per 
(See diagrams, pp. 282 and 283) | Pupils | cent. || Pupils | cent. 
Diagrams Schoolroom Outside 
Line 4 Total S...| 2158 | 18.6 174 | 24.9 
58 ss 
8s ss 
Line 5 Total SS..| 278 | 2.4 76 | 10.9 
8SS 
88 SSS 
sss SSS 
Unclass. SSS 
Line 6 Total SSS} 4942 | 49.7 93 $.8 


TABLE V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 


THE DEAF.—MARCH 81, 1905. 


ScHooLRooM USAGE. United States Canada 
without reference to Outside instruction afl of; Per 
(See diagrams, pp. 282 and 283.) Pupils | Cent.|| Pupils | Cent. 
Diagrams Schoolroom Outside 
Ss 5 
8 ss 
8 SSS 
Line 7 Total S.../ g911 | 38.8 255 | 86.5 
8S 8S 
sS 
Line 8 Total 8S..| 20388 | 17.6 
Sss 
Unelass. 
Line 9 Total SSS} 1424 | 12.8 12 2.6 


Symbols employed in above Tables: 


8 Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language.) 
SS Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language.) 
8SS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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The above statistics (Tables II, III, IV, and V) have been compiled 
from replies to the following queries: 

Query 1. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used both 
in the school-room and outside, with..... pupils. 

Query 2. SPEECH without spelling or sign-language) used in the 
school-room; but SPELLING (without sign-lan- 
guage) also used outside in chapel exercises, work- 
shop instruction, etc., with..... pupils. 

Query 3. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the 
school-room; but SPELLING and SIGN-LAN- 
GUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, work- 
shop instruction, etc., with..... pupils. 

Query 4. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) 
used both in the school-room and outside, with 


Query 5. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) 
used in the school-room; but SIGN-LANGUAGE 
also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop in- 
struction, etc., with... . pupils. 

Query 6. SPEECH, SPELLING and SIGN-LANGUAGE used 
both in the school-room and outside, with... .pupils. 

Query 7. Number taught ARTICULATION without speech being 
used as a means of instruction (their general educa- 


tion being carried on by silent mcthods),..... pupils. 
Query 8. Number taught by silent methods alone, without being 
taught articulation or speech,..... pupils. 
Query 9. Number of pupils in this school March 31, 1905: Total, 
pupils 
NOTES. 


(1) Talladega School (Ala.): The figures given in answer to the 
queries were: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 36; 4, 0; 5, 60; 6, 86; 7, 0; 8, 84; 9, 170. 

(2) Colorado Springs School (Col.): The thirty-four pupils not 
taught speech include three Blind-Deaf. 

(3) Hartford School (Conn.): Dr. Job Williams, the Principal, 
writes: 

“The number of our pupils on March 31st was 166. 

“32 receive no instruction in speech or lip-reading. 77 are in eight 
oral classes and eight of their teachers do not know the sign-language 
and could not use it if they wished to, but I would not swear that they 
never made a sign. The other three teachers very seldom make a sign 
in their classes. 

“s7 pupils receive instruction in speech and lip-reading for an hour 
each day, under special teachers, their general instruction being carried 
on chiefly by spelling and writing, though considerable speech and lip- 
reading are used in some of the classes and signs when necessary. 

“Both signs and spelling are used in the chapel exercises. 

“All our pupils, first or last, pick up signs and use them more or less 
out of school hours. 

“When a child has not yet learned any other language I do not be- 
lieve one is a worse teacher for being able io understand an idea ex- 
piessed in signs and give the written language for it, instead of being 
obliged to take the child to some one else to find out what he is trying 
to say.” 
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(4) Cave Spring School (Ga.): Of the 178 pupils in the school, 33 
are negroes, and these are all included in the 94 not taught speech. 


(5) Olathe School (Kan.): Mr. H. C. Hammond, Superintendent, 
writes: 

“We have not taught articulation as an accomplishment this year, 
Everybody gets sign language outside of schoolroom.” 


(6) Chinchuba School (La.): The figures in answer to the queries 
were: I, 2; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; §, 0; 6, 2; 7, 23; 8, §; 9, 30. 


(7) Frederick City School (Md.): Mr. Charles W. Ely, the Princi- 
pal, writes: “The sign language is used in all chapel exercises. It is 
not forbidden to any out of school. Pupils who can speak are en- 
couraged to do so out of school as well as in and many take much 
pleasure in it.” 


(8) Beverly School (Mass.): Miss Bockee, the Principa', writes: 
“An eftort is being made to make the pupils depend on spelling and 
speech outside of school. Up to this time signs have been used a great 
deal.” 


(9) Jackson School (Mich.): Four of the pupils have partial hearing 
and are taught by the auricular method. 


(10) Jackson School (Miss.): The school had 98 white and 36 
colored pupils. Of these, all the colored and 25 per cent. of the white 
were not taught speech. Dr. Dobyns, the Principal, says: ‘I find that 
all oral teachers will use a sign occasionally or spell on the fingers now 
and then. We are practically teaching 30 per cent. of the pupils by the 
Oral method.” 


(11) Trenton School (N. J.): Mr. John P. Walker, Principal, 
writes: “I observe that even the most radical of my Oral teachers re- 
sert to a little gesture at times and under the circumstances of course 
could not certify that any of my children are taught absolutely without 
signs.” 


(12) Buffalo School (N. Y. ): The figures given in answer to the 
a were as follows: 1, 6; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, 130; 6, 0; 7, 70; 8, 26; 
9, 162. 


(13) Malone School (N. Y.): The figures given in answer to the 
queries were as follows: I, 0; 2, 24; 3, 0; 4, 55; 5, 0; 6, 0; 7, 16; 8, 11; 
9, 79. 

(14) Washington Heights School (N. Y.): Mr. E. H. Currier, the 
Principal, writes: “4 and 5 combined expresses the real condition. 4 
is the aim, but sometimes a sigm creeps in, therefore by combining the 
two you will have the exact history.” 

(15) Rochester School (N. Y.): Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, the Prin- 
cipal, refers us to the note in connection with last year’s statistics and 
says: “All pupils, of every grade, have daily one or more oral recitations. 
But these classes all have other exercises that are conducted through 
manual spelling, writing, and speech, so that there are none who are not 
taught through speech, and none who are not taught through manually 
spelled and written English.” 

(16) Devils Lake School (N. D.): Mr. Bangs, the Superintendent, 
says of the pupils classed under 3: “Eight pupils are taught this way, 
and while I do not say that a sign is never made in the class-room, 
think these 8 come under this head.” 
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(17) Columbus School (O.): The figures given in answer to the 
queries were as follows: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 241; 4, 0; 5, 0; 6, 0; 7, 17; 8, 246; 
9, 487. 

(18) Cedar Spring School (S. C.): The figures given in answer to 
the queries were as follows: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 36; 4, 0; 5, 68; 6, (omitting 
“speech”) 8: 7, 0; 8, 0; 9, 76 whites, 33 colored. 

(19) Knoxville School (Tenn.): The returns from this school were 
received too late for inclusion in the tables, therefore the figures used 
were taken from last year’s report. The figures given in answer to the 
queries for this year were as follows: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 40; 4, 0; 5, 0; 6, 0; 
7, 35; 8, 160; 9, 235. Mr. Moses says that with the 35 pupils included 
under query 7, speech is used to some extent as a means of instruction, 

(20) Austin School for Colored (Texas): Mr. W. H. Holland, Sup- 
erintendent, writes: “I have not introduced articulation as one of the 
means of Deaf-Mute instruction as yet, but hope to do so at an early 
date.” 

(21) Austin School for Whites (Texas): Mr. J. W. Blattner, the 
Principal, writes: ‘“‘We use no signs in primary classes at all, and in 
advanced classes only when it is necessary to expedite the progress of 
the work. They are being used less and less in the school-room.” 

(22) Ogden School (Utah): Mr. Frank M. Driggs, the Super- 
intendent, writes: ‘‘Three-fourths of our Primary pupils are in Oral 
classes where we use speech, speech-reading, and writing. All other 
pupils are in manual classes, where we use spelling and writing, also 
speech and speech-reading. The manual alphabet is used everywhere else, 
in chapel, in the shops, on the play-ground, etc., but not to the total ex- 
clusion of signs.” 

(23) Belleville Schoo] (Ontario): Mr. R. Mathison, the Super- 
intendent and Principal, does not classify his pupils, but sends us a sched- 
ule of the articulation work in his school with the request that we classify 
as seems proper. From this schedule we find there are twelve articula- 
tion classes of from three to six pupils each under two teachers, with 
a period of instruction of forty-five minutes each day. The primary ob- 
ject of the instruction appears to be to teach the pupils to speak, there- 
fore we have entered the number in these classes under 7. In the course 
of the articulation instruction, however, much general knowledge is im- 
parted and drill is given in language. Mr. Mathison says: ‘Pupils in 
al! the classes are spoken to and are encouraged to answer orally when 
there is any chance of response.” 

(24) Montreal (Denis St.) School: Canada: The figures given in 
answer to the queries are as follows: I, 97; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, 5; 6, 35; 
7. 5; 8, 35; 9. 137. 


A limited number of bound volumes of the REvreEw is offered 
to Institutions at the following rates: For Vol. 1, bound in cloth. 
$1.00: Vols. II, III, IV, V, and VI, bound in cloth, $2.00 each. 
For prices of other publications of the Association see advertise- 
ment in this number. In order that these latter publications 
may be placed in the hands of all members of the Association 
who may not have them, the prices have been reduced to 
amounts covering little more than postage, and entire sets are 
offered at $2.00 per set. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- fay 
TION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF. thi 
The annual meeting of the American Association to Promote o 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was held at the Institution for Re 
Improved Instruction of the Deaf, Lexington Ave., New York 
City, at ten o'clock A. M., Saturday, May 27, 1905. 
The President, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, called the meeting to oe 
order. The following members were in attendance: Dr. A. L, 
E. Crouter, Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Mrs. Z. F. Westervelt, Mr. Al 
Edmund Lyon, Mr. E. A. Gruver, Mrs. E. A. Gruver, Miss . 
Sarah Fuller, Mr. T. F. Driscoll, Miss Julia Connery, Miss Har- Sa 
riet L. Calahan, Mr. F. W. Booth. There were also present by = 
invitation Mr. C. M. Barrows, of Boston, and Dr. George Fesh- Be 
tig, of New York. 
The call for the meeting, issued by the President, and pub- 
lished in the REvrew for April, was read. Se 
The minutes of the last meeting held at Northampton were e 
read and duly approved. Tr 
Mr. C. M. Barrows of Boston, having been invited to be 4 
present and to address the meeting explaining his method of Bi 
developing hearing power in the deaf and the partially deaf, was Ei 
calied upon. Mr. Parrows has been for many years a profound 
student of psychology and biology, and he has given especial at- 
tention to the psychological-physiological basis of deafness, or M 
rather of hearing. His study and research have carried him quite 
beyond the range of ordinary thinking and experience, and so 
the theories and processes presented in his paper were scarcely A 
less startling than interesting. As we expect to be favored by be 
Mr. Barrows with a specially prepared paper on the subject o1 
treated for publication in a future number of the REVIEW, we re- 
serve further comment upon the paper read. We may say, how- V 
ever, that there was a general expression, in the discussion of the : 
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paper following its reading, to the feeling that the nature and 
results of Mr. Barrows’ experiments as so far developed, are of suf- 
ficient interest and importance to render it desirable that he be 
given opportunity for further and more critical experiment under 
favorable conditions for reaching the results desired. 

The Treasurer made report of the Association funds passing 
through his hands in the period from May 13, 1904, to May 19, 
1905, as follows: 


Report of the Treasurer of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, for the period from May 13, 1904, to 
May 19, 1905: 


Balance as per Report of May 13, 1904,..........ccesececcceees $667 63 
RECEIPTS. 
Alex. Graham Bell, annual contribution..................000. 1500 00 
Suneeriptions to Association Review. 128 00 
Sales of Publications. .............ssseccescecccccscecceccccees 69 80 
Advertising in Association 61 25 
American Security & Trust Co., income from invested funds.... 1249 38 
$4609 37 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Printing Association_Review, five numbers..................-. 526 35 
Printing, job-work, Circular of Information, etc.,............... 70 15 
Translations, Reviews, and Contributions..................... 123 20 
om Association Review. « 32 65 
Expenses—stamps, telegraphing, express, traveling............. 205 80 
Binding volumes of Association Review. Io co 
Signed, $4609 37 
F. W. Boots, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., May 10, 1905. Treasurer. 


A resolution was offered and carried that the By-Laws of the 
Association be amended by adding a Section regulating the num- 
ber of members to constitute a quorum of the Board of Direct- 
ors, the number to be fixed at five. 

A communication was here read from Dr. W. N. Burt of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Edgewood Park, Pittsburg, extending, on behalf of the Board of 
Directors of the Institution, an invitation to the Association to 
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hold its next Summer Meeting (in 1906) at the Edgewood Park 
school. The invitation was on motion referred to the Board of 
Directors with recommendation that it be accepted. (The in- 
vitation, thus referred to the Board, was later acted upon favor- 
ably. The exact dates of the Meeting will be fixed at the reg-9 
ular annual meeting of the Board in December.) 

It was moved and carried as the sentiment of those present 
that full co-operation by the Association should be extended to 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf at its com- 
ing meeting at Morganton by attendance and participation of 
its members, in such action carrying out the provision in the Con- 
stitution of the Association relating to it. (See Article II, See- 
tion 4, Constitution.) 

Mr. F. W. Booth, the General Secretary, gave a critical re- 
view of his observations made of the work of the several schools 
which he visited in his tour of western schools in October, more 
especially of the Oral work seen and of the favorable or unfavor- 
able conditions under which it is being prosecuted. It was moved 
that Mr. Booth’s report be put in written form and placed on the 
records of the Association for historical uses. 

The election of Directors being in order, and the nomina- 
tions for the office of Director, previously submitted in writing 
to the President, having been read, the election was proceeded 
with with the following result: 

Directors elected to serve three years—Z. F. Westervelt, 
Sarah Fuller, E. A. Gruver, E. McK. Goodwin, Mrs. W. B. 
Weeden. 

The General Secretary reported that there had been sub- 
scribed to the proposed endowment fund to enable the Associa- 
tion to maintain a training school for articulation teachers about 
one-fourth of the $25,000 required. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. F, W. B. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of the papers on “Formation and 
Development of Elementary English Sounds,” by Caroline A. 
Yale, may be obtained by addressing the office of the General 
Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 
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